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PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


By 
Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 


Practical Bookkeeping— 


*% Concentrates on the kinds of duties 
performed by the large majority of em- 
ployees engaged in bookkeeping and re- 
lated clerical work. 


* Puts the emphasis on skill-building 
activity. 


* Teaches bookkeeping principles fun- 
tionally. 


*% Moves from simple to more difficult 
bookkeeping and related clerical duties. 


* Features wealth of short, easy-to-do 
problems and exercises for quantity skill- 
building activity. 


* Provides in different learning situations 
throughout the text well-timed reviews 
of essential information and procedures. 


* Is written in a “you” and “your” con- 
versational style that makes the infor- 
mation, instructions, and exercises more 
human and interesting. 


* Is liberally illustrated with original pen 
sketches, photographs, and _reproduc- 
tions of actual business forms. 


* Is accompanied by a workbook and a 
series of practical bookkeeping tests. 


Train your students with this interest- 
holding, failure-reducing bookkeeping 
text. It’s functional in content, func- 
tional in presentation. 


Write our nearest office 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 
San Francisco 2. Boston 16 Dallas 1 
Toronto 5 London W.C. 1 


One-Year-Job Preparation 
Bookkeeping Course 


Practical Bookkeeping is a one-year vocational course that trains stu- 
dents to do skillfully the kinds of bookkeeping work they will do when 
they take jobs in today’s business offices as secretaries, general office 
workers, and, in the majority of cases, as bookkeepers. It is a job- 
functioning course built around the daily recording and financial activi- 
ties of the modern office of any size. 


Skill-Building—The Core 


This text departs from the traditional theory or accounting approach to 
the study of bookkeeping in presentation as well as in content. It makes 
skill-building activity the core of the course; theory is treated functionally 
as a natural outgrowth of that activity. 


Simple Presentation 


Common, easy-to-do clerical and recording activities are presented first— 
the student gets the motivating feel of tangible progress early in the 
course. The treatment of each topic is simple and concise; time-consum- 
ing involved discussions of nonessential technical points are avoided. 


Able Authorship 


The authors of Practical Bookkeeping have brought to their text an 
unusual background of business experience, widely recognized teaching 
ability, authorship experience, and a keen insight into the needs of mod- 
ern bookkeeping instruction. Dr. Freeman is head of the Department 
of Business Education at New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey; Mr. Goodfellow is the Director of Business Education for 
the city schools of Newark, New Jersey; and Dr. Hanna is Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


M. Herbert Freeman Raymond C. Goodfellow J. Marshall Hanna 
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California FILING Students 


A SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL CLASS USES IDENTIC SETS 


learn with IDENTIC 


nen Another educational institution — the San Francisco Continuation High 


Teachers 
Endorse 
Identic 


Miss Inez M. McKinnon, of Kansas City 
(Kansas ) Junior College, says: 

“Your Identic Course admirably an- 
ticipates the problems a student will 
find in his business career . . . it has 
proved of inestimable value to our 
students.” 


315 FOURTH AVE 
esa NEW YORK 10, NY 


Send me free literature on Remington Rand's | 


Identic practice filing sets. Vertical 1] Visible J 


School — selects Remington Rand Identic practice sets to instruct filing 

students because of these major advantages: 

I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. Practice 
materials and problems are identical to those of real business, giving 
realistic preparation for any filing requirements. 

2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cutting 
equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you § free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let Identic 

cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your students 

thoroughly. The coupon below brings you full details without obliga- 

tion, so send it today. 


SCHOOL 


STREET. 


and mail today 
CITY. STATE 
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Editorial Statement and Presentation 


Bookkeeping is one of the most ‘‘taken’’ subjects in schools of the 
secondary and collegiate level. Discussions pro and con concerning 
whether this should be true continue in ever mounting volume. 

Surely, bookkeeping is thought stimulating and a proper presenta- 
tion of its principles and problems will result in the development of an 
ability in analytical problem solving. This stimulation of analytical 
reasoning is just as essential to the worker in the business office or store 
as it is to the man or woman engaged in any other of the economic 
activities of life. 

It would seem to this writer that bookkeeping is gradually assuming 
its rightful place in the curriculum. Every person should be introduced 
to the basie principles and practices involved in the bookkeeping 
process. Its personal use values are unquestioned, as is its integrative 
interpretation of business organization and operation. 

The principles of debit and credit are fundamental and the business 
relationships and understandings that grow out of the double entry 
process are so basic to business and everyday life that one is amazed 
at times to read the lively discussions that surround the pros and cons 
of **to be’”’ or ‘‘not to be’’ and ‘‘how.”’ 

Undoubtedly, it would be wise for business teachers to wage less 
‘‘war’’ within their own ranks on the matter of bookkeeping and adopt 
the practice of promoting the idea that all students in all curricula 
should be exposed to the fundamentals of debit and credit! 

The editor of this issue is well-qualified to choose materials for 
publication in the field of bookkeeping and the wisdom of his choice will 
reward the careful reader. 


J. Frank Dame, Editor. 


Milton C. Olson has worked at book- 
keeping and has taught bookkeeping 
and accounting in both secondary 
school and college. ‘‘Milt’’ received 
his Bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, his M.A. from 
New York University and Indiana 
University now claims him as a candi- 
date for the Ed. D. degree. He 4s a 
charter member of Alpha Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon and has held 
numerous offices and written many 
articles for educational publications. 


Issue Editor 
MILTON C. OLSON 
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A LIFT UP THE LADDER 


Ediphone Training Helped Miss Bain 
to Top of Big Department 


Nora Bain heads one of the biggest Ediphone 
secretarial staffs in the country—in the New 
York office of Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company. She does the hiring for her de- 
partment, and has this to say about prospec- 
tive secretaries: 

“First, comes Ediphone training. We 
have certain minimum speed standards, but 
sound training for accuracy in transcription 


is the main thing.” She goes on to say that 
a “et with no business experience can get 
a better job, quicker, if she has Ediphone 
training. 

And she'll do better work if her boss dic- 
tates into an Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
. . . because its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
helps her to hear what is said and get it 
down on paper right the first time. 


Ediphone Training Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone 
Training Course which enables you to train 
your students through complete school ma- 


1847 Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 


terial, completely integrated with English, 
typing and other secretarial subjects. Write 
for complete data. 


EDISON, INC. 
NEW JERSEY 


THOMAS A. 
WEST ORANGE, 


In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Teacher's 
manual, 
student text, 
18 records, 
certificate of 
proficiency, 
certificate of 
achievement, 
letterhead pads, 
qualifyingtests, 
new secretarial 
Ediphone. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 


their experiences and comments with our readers. 


Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


MILTON C. OLSON, Editor 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


THE BOOKKEEPING EDITOR COMMENTS 


That bookkeeping is the core of the commercial cur- 
riculum in our secondary schools is no accident. The 
philosophy upon which its being taught in the public 
high schools can be justified is sound yet flexible enough 
to absorb changes in points of view and emphasis. It has 
been possible to reconcile vocational objectives with 
social and personal objectives, for example. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s article shows how such a sound philosophy makes it 
possible to develop a workable methodology which can 
conform to contemporary business practice and at the 
same time assist the pupil in making necessary adjust- 
ments to his work and to his life. 

The fact that bookeeping is well established in our sec- 
ondary school programs does not mean that all problems 
have been solved. Just as business is dynamic, so must 
the teaching of any business subject be dynamic at least 
in its application. And problems have a habit of re- 
occurring after most people think that they have been 
solved. This issue of the Forum presents the ideas of a 
number of experienced teachers on some of the pertinent 
questions concerning bookkeeping instruction. All of 
these contributors have had recent experience in sec- 
ondary school teaching. 

Making bookkeeping instruction as practical as pos- 
sible without making it only a series of routine exercises 
from which no. usable skills and understandings are de- 
veloped is the aim of every bookeeping teacher. In his 
article, Mr. Enterline has given some excellent and defi- 
nite ways of making bookkeeping instruction more prac- 
tical. And Mr. Blanford adds some fine suggestions 
along this line in his contribution. 

Are bookkeeping teachers held back a great deal by 
tradition? Mrs. Starkey thinks so. Her analysis of two 
commonly used bookkeeping texts as compared with the 
on-the-job activities carried on by former bookkeeping 
students seems to substantiate her position. Mrs. Starkey 
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is not satisfied to make only adverse criticism. She also 
makes some concrete suggestions as to what should be 
included in the first year bookkeeping course. You’ll 
find these given in her article. 

For best teaching results, the physical conditions must 
be right. Mr. Perrelli takes a sensible, practical view- 
point in pointing out what should be considered in buy- 
ing and arranging equipment for the bookkeeping class- 
room. 

Do you make out a lesson plan every day? Dr. Robin- 
son writes, ‘‘A written plan may not be essential for the 
experienced teacher, but the act. of preparing a written 
plan tends to organize the lesson better in the teacher’s 
mind. This is desirable for both experienced and inexpe- 
rienced teachers.’? You may not agree with him on all 
counts but you will be interested in his development of 
this and a number of other ideas for the improvement of 
bookkeeping instruction. 

For the past few years the trend has been toward sim- 
plifying the teaching of adjusting and closing entries. 
For beginning students at least, this may be a healthy 
sign. Mr. Mills claims in his article, however, that ‘‘for 
advanced students—adequate treatment of the adjust- 
ment procedure must be insisted upon.’’ By adequate 
treatment he means that more than one way of adjust- 
ing the books should be taught. You’ll enjoy the way in 
which he handles this subject. 

Is the problem of teaching bookkeeping the same in 
the small high school as in the large? Dr. Mayne says 
emphatically, ‘‘No.’’ The main objective should be dif- 
ferent. The most important purpose behind teaching 
bookkeeping in the small high school should be its con- 
tribution to general education. If this thesis is accepted, 
what should be done? Dr. Mayne indicates what changes 
he thinks are necessary in order to meet this objective in 
the small high school. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


WHY TEACH BOOKKEEPING? 


Contributed by Mae Stephens, Kendallville High School, 
Kendallville, Indiana. 


It is our job as secondary school teachers to teach 
pupils to think clearly. We need to put a premium on 
accurate reasoning and on the mastery of basic prin- 
ciples. No other subject in the high school curriculum 
offers better opportunities to develop judgment, logic, 
and an appreciation of values, than bookkeeping. 


For many years we tried to justify the teaching of 
bookkeeping at the secondary level as vocational train- 
ing. The fact is that most students get their technical 
training for jobs after they have left high school, and 
very few high school pupils will find jobs as bookkeepers 
immediately after graduation. More recently, bookkeep- 
ing has been advocated as a personal use subject, to be 
introduced at the tenth grade level. Certainly a course 


in elementary bookkeeping should develop the applica-. 


tion of principles to personal and community records, 
but too often this tends to become mere busywork with 
a doubtful amount of understanding. 

Rather than trying to justify bookkeeping as either a 
vocational or a personal use course, the time has come 
to consider the contributions bookkeeping can make to 
help the pupils meet the needs of everyday living. The 
bookkeeping cycle gives a sense of balance of values. 
Business is a steady stream of exchanges made by indi- 
viduals to gratify wants and needs—economie factors in 
everyday life. These exchanges are represented by busi- 
ness papers which become accounting records. Exchanges 
become legal contracts, and s0 the concepts of account- 
ing, law, and economics are integrated. 


Accounting has general educational value for all sec- 
ondary school pupils and ean offer them an opportunity 
to develop an understanding of relationships to help 
them adjust to our rapidly changing economic society. 


USING COMMON EXPERIENCES FOR 
TEACHING BEGINNING BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Harry Huffman, Associate Professor of 
Education, The University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Successful use of common experiences in teaching 
bookkeeping demands a cooperative search for these ex- 
periences. The group discussion technique is an effective 
means of conducting this search. To get the discussion 
started properly, the teacher will need to show the class 
that most of them already know many of the basic fune- 
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tions of business with which bookkeeping deals. This 
can be done by citing illustrations of some common ex- 
periences. Such things as buying lunch or purchasing a 
ticket for an athletic event could be used—just enough 
to get the students started. 


Collecting the Experiences 


Several students should be appointed to make notes of 
all the experiences mentioned. During the discussion the 
teacher and class listen to each person who has something 
to offer. They listen without interruption and without 
comment. One student may describe his work experience 
as a busboy in a restaurant, relating the business fune- 
tions he observed as he worked. Another may describe 
the business functions he saw in the movie theater he 
attends, and so on. 


After each student has finished, the teacher as a leader 
and the class as participants question the speaker in 
order to help him elarify his experiences. This process 
makes the experiences common to the group. 


The teacher must help the group maintain an atmos- 
phere of inquiry in order to collect a suitable amount of 
data. The atmosphere of inquiry helps each member 
feel that what he has to say is worthwhile and valuable 
in Jaying the ground work for his new learning in book- 
keeping. If by chance he describes an experience which 
is not to the point or is extremely unusual, a note is 
made of it, just as notes are made of all the other ex- 
periences. Judgment is not passed either by the teacher 
or the class as to the quality of the experience. 


Selecting the Experiences 


After sufficient data have been collected in this man- 
ner, it is time to start the process of selecting and dis- 
carding. Now, how ean this list of common experiences 
be used. Suppose the basic concept that each business 
transaction has a double effect is under consideration. 
Many of the experiences listed may serve to illustrate 
this concept in terms the students can understand. This 
may include such experiences as: 

Purchasing merchandise, tickets, refreshments, or 
school supplies with cash. 

Receiving wages for after school work. 

Borrowing and lending money. 
Banking—depositing or withdrawing money. 
Returning bottles to regain deposit value. 

Buying clothes in a department store using a 
parent’s charge account. 

Settling a previous loan by handing a jackknife 
over to the lender. 


These transactions may be studied for their double 
effect either on the person involved or on the business 


(Continued on page 48) 
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JAMES R. MEEHAN, Editor 
Hunter College, New York City 


The Training of Key Punch Machine Operators 


Editor’s Note: Dr. James R. Meehan speaks with authority on 
these matters since he is currently teaching the operation of the 
key punch machine at Hunter College and has studied IBM 
Machines at the Customers Administrative School, Endicott, 
New York, the Accounting Machine School, and the Auxiliary 
Machine School, both located in New York City. 


—J. Frank Dame 


The constant demand for trained key punch operators 
is not being met to any appreciable extent by teachers 
of office machines in the publie and private schools. The 
need for operators is so great that employers are now 
forced to hire beginners and train them on the com- 
pany’s time and at the company’s expense. As more 
and more large firms follow the example of Life maga- 
zine and install this system of accounting, the demand 
for operators will increase. 

At present most operators, if they receive any formal 
training at all, receive it in the company maintained 
schools. Unfortunately training opportunities are large- 
ly restricted to the employees of customers using the 
equipment. It is hoped that key punch training will 
soon be extended to the business departments of the pub- 
lic and private schools. This type of training would be 
ideal for the student who cannot or will not master 
stenography or bookkeeping because any student en- 
dowed with the ability to pass a first year course in type- 
writing should be able to master the operation of a key 
punch machine. Placement opportunities are excellent 
at salaries that compare favorably with those offered to 
office workers serving in other capacities. 


Courtesy of International Business Machines Corporation 
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OFFICE AND CLERICAL PRACTICE 


Release Key 


Punching Keys 
pace Key 


Courtesy of International Business Machines Corporation 


Other models with either a numeric or an alphabetic 
keyboard are manufactured by both IBM and Remington 
Rand. The 14 key numeric keyboard can be mastered in 
a very short time because the keys are arranged in a 
logical numeric sequence. Obviously if the operator is 
to punch cards on a standard alphabetic keyboard accu- 
rately and efficiently he should be a touch typist. The 
only prerequisite for an operator, other than the typing 
requirement, is the emotional stability required to do 

repetitive work. 
The key punch course now being 


offered in the IBM schools requires 
nine full days of instruction. Ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the time 
is devoted to instruction, practice, 
and testing, and one-fifth of the 
time is allowed for recess and lunch. 
In the main two types of practice 
problems are covered in the course, 
namely: samples of payroll sum- 
maries and samples of sales analy- 
sis. It would appear to the writer 
that if the course were offered in the 


( SPACE BAR 


public high schools it should be giv- 
en as a separate course, rather than 


(Continued on page 50) 
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UNITED SERVICES 


GENERAL CLERICAL 


BUSINESS CLASS MAKES A SURVEY 


Contributed by Rose Slain, Summitville High School, 
Summitville, Indiana. 


During the second week of school the Office Practice 
Class of the Summitville High School decided to make 
a survey in order to learn what was expected of begin- 
ning office employees by business men. The students 
were most interested in knowing what would be expected 
of them in their locality; therefore, they had to deter- 
mine where the former graduates secured employment. 
It was learned from a previous survey of local graduates 


and from personal contact that the majority of gradu-_ 


ates secured work in the small local town and two larger 
neighboring towns. The survey was conducted in those 
three towns. 


Purpose and Procedure 


The purpose of the first unit of class work was to study 
the different types of businesses such as banks, manu- 
facturing plants, retail and wholesale stores, and trans- 
portation, and professional offices such as doctors’ 
offices, and to decide which ones to visit. 


Representative firms were chosen from the two larger 
towns and all firms in the local town were to be visited. 
Approval of the chosen representative firms and further 
suggestions were asked of the school principal and the 
chamber of commerce. 


The interview and questionnaire method of survey was 
used, the questionnaire being developed from the one 
used by the Wausau Schools of Wisconsin! and other 
questions were drafted to meet the needs of the local 
situation. 


Three different blanks were used in the survey. One 
was a questionnaire, to be answered by the executives, 
asking for the following information about various com- 
mercial positions : 


Minimum age employees will be hired 
Male or female workers preferred 
Number now employed 

Experience required 

Office machines used 


1Maxwell, William McKinley, ‘‘Post School Inventory of High 
School Commercial Graduates and Occupational Opportunity Sur- 
vey of the City of Wausau, Wisconsin. Boulder: Master’s Thesis. 


University of Colorado, 1942. 
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HELEN BORLAND, Editor 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


The second form was a list of the duties most often 
performed by secretaries, checked by the secretaries and 
returned to the class by mail. 


The third blank was a trait list checked by the student 
interviewers after asking the executives what they con- 
sidered to be the most desirable character traits of sec- 
retaries. 


To conduct their survey intelligently, it was necessary 
for the students to be able to distinguish between secre- 
tary, stenographer, bookkeeper, cashier, and other com- 
mercial positions. As there was very little information 
in the school library about commercial positions the 
class wrote letters to the state library asking to rent a 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


The best letter was chosen by the class and mailed 
to the library. On arrival of the book each member of 
the class was assigned three types of positions to present 
to the class. A general discussion followed the presenta- 
tions. 


The desirable character trait list for secretaries was 
made after a unit of work was studied on character 
traits. The books used as a basis of this study were 
Applied Secretarial Practice by John Robert Gregg and 
Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits by Charters 
and Whitley. 


Questions to be Used 


After determining the questions to be used, duties 
performed by secretaries, and the character traits to be 
checked, the blanks were prepared and run on the 
Mimeograph. This included planning the arrangement 
of the questions, the typing of stencils, ruling necessary 
lines on the mimeoscope, and running the stencils on 
the Mimeograph. 

In further preparation for the interview, two commit- 
tees were chosen from the class and given the following 
assignments : : 

1. Etiquette 
a. Appropriate Dress and Make-up 
b. Conduct 
Permission to Make Interviews 
a. From the Principal 
b. From Class-room Teachers 

(1) Seeure Make-up Assignments. 
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The first committee secured etiquette books from the 
Home Economies Department and Library and presented 
the following topies to the class: importance of conver- 
sation, need to be a good listener, quality of voice, ap- 
propriate greetings, and appropriate dress. The com- 
mittee decided, for the local interviews, that it would be 
all right for the girls to wear their usual school clothes, 
if they were clean and neat. Hair was to be well 
combed, a moderate amount of make-up, well applied, 
might be used, but no bright nail polish. 

For the visits to the two larger towns, the students 
decided that they should wear hats, hose, and tailored 
dresses or suits. 

The second committee talked with the principal and 
secured his permission to make the visits on specific 
dates. They also asked the teachers of the classes they 
were to miss for permission to be absent, and for the 
make-up assignments. 

Each student in the class was given a sample copy of 
the three forms being used in the survey to study 
thoroughly before dramatizing interviews. An artificial 
office was then set up in the typing room with one stu- 
dent acting as the executive, one as receptionist, and 
another as the interviewer. 

The receptionists were permitted to require the inter- 
viewers to wait a few minutes, to take them directly to 
the acting executive, or to tell them to come back at a 
later date. 

The students acting as executives tried to confront the 
interviewers with as many problems as possible. They 
tried to anticipate questions that the business executives 
might be expected to ask. 
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The Process of Interviewing 


The interviews were then discussed, criticized, and 
suggestions for improvement were made. The students 
were given an opportunity to make their dramatizations 
a second time if they wished to do so. 

A letter of introduction was composed by the class 
and each student typed her own letter of introduction. 
The letters were sent to the office to be signed by the 
school principal. One representative secured large en- 
velopes to be used in the return of blanks checked by the 
secretaries, and found the amount of postage that would 
be required to return a certain number of blanks. The 
other students addressed the return envelopes. 

Two students were selected to make two try-out inter- 
views. After the try-outs, a few changes were made in 
the instructions given to the executives. 

The survey was conducted in the local town first. 
Since the entire class was interested in the project, and 
since the town was small, it was decided to let each mem- 
ber of the class make at least one interview if she desired 
to do so. The students were given the names of the firms 
they were to visit and the appproximate date on which 
to make their calls. 

Each student telephoned for her own appointment and 
was allowed to make her visit during the class period. 
After all the visits in the local town had been made, a 
general discussion of all problems and questions was 
held. 

Because of lack of transportation, and the need for 
efficient workers, only the better students were selected 


(Continued on page 48) 
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HAROLD GILBRETH, Editor 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 


SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS ABOUT BASIC 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Gathered here in one place are some of the significant 
statements which have been made about basic business 
subjects during the past year. Some are challenging and 
others are pessimistic. They are given here in order that 
the readers of this section may reconsider the over-all 
thought of writers in this field. Your editor for basic 
business subjects invites you to submit short critical 
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comments, either positive or negative, on any of these 
statements. 

‘‘In my opinion we are completely demoralized over 
the social business subjects. The rank and file of our 
business teachers are not sure what it is all about because 
they are not interested in social business subjects. It is 
small wonder that except for some schools, the social 
business subjects are either being displaced or are being 
taken over by other departments.’’—William M. Poli- 
shook in The Journal of Business Education 
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“‘Now really, should we worry because J. B. T. is 
‘absorbed into the core curiculum?’ Or because business 
law ‘is taught as a social study?’ Or because commercial 
geography is taught by non-commercial teachers? Should 
we not be the first to recognize the universal values of 
these subjects and to want them to be so placed as to be 
within the reach of all? Are we first of all ‘commercial 
teachers,’ and last of all ‘educators?’ Are we more con- 
cerned about the size of our department than we are 
about the educational opportunities of youth?’’— 
Frederick G. Nichols in The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion 

‘‘Our present attempts to teach basic business educa- 
tion as a part of the vocational business offerings, or 


through a conglomeration of separate subjects, cannot 
hope to succeed in a measure commensurate to that to 


which both our subject and the learner’s are entitled.’’ 


—Paul F. Muse in American Business Education 


“‘T doubt that there is any subject in the high school 
curriculum as extensive, as broad, as full of possibilities, 
as is junior business training—to a teacher interested in 
it. 


“*T doubt equally that there is any subject that entails 
such drudgery, such hardship, such pains, such despair, 
as does junior business training—to a teacher who lacks 
the foundation or interest, or to a teacher who cannot 
view the course beyond the covers of the textbook.’’— 
Stephen D. Liptak in The Business Education World 


‘As a summary point of view it is well for teachers of 
the basic business subjects to take a fresh view and fully 
realize that basic business education whether for busi- 
ness students or for everybody is fundamentally the 
most realistic of all the social sciences since it is based 
on very deep motivations within the learner; that its 
possibilities have been unrecognized and unrealized is 
all too evident. That the interest in basic business edu- 
cation or economic education has been as great as it has 
without recognition of its fundamental importance to 
the free enterprise system is evidence of the virility of 
the field. When its real significance is fully realized 
the growth of economic education in the schools will be 
even greater.’’—H. G. Shields in American Business 
Education 


‘“‘The modern general business course has emerged 
as a course that seriously challenges the prior claim to 
curriculum time devoted to other studies which tradi- 
tionally have been accepted as essential to general educa- 
tion. General business, like general science, represents 
an aspect of our twentieth century life about which 
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youth ean no longer afford to be abysmally ignorant.’’— 
Paul L. Salsgiver in The Balance Sheet 


‘‘Despite the excellence of his specialized training, no 
pupil is fully prepared for an occupation unless his spe- 
cialized training has been paralleled by training in the 
basic business principles under which business enter- 
prises operate. Conversely, there are certain elements 
of specialized business subjects, such as bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and others which would contribute to the 
basic business education of all pupils. Therefore, to 
place the basic business subjects into one vacuum and 
the specialized skill courses into another is entirely in- 
defensible. Both are parts of the total educational diet 
to which all business persons are entitled.’’—James 
Gemmell in The Journal of Business Education 


‘“EKeonomie literacy is to business vocations what the 
ability to read is to an auto driver. Trade or professional 
skills in a narrow setting are too easily misdirected. 
Some of the bumps in the road can be smoothed out or 
missed entirely by the man of vision through a com- 
prehensive study of society centered around the points 
of contact between business and the rest of the world.”’ 
—John T. Walter in The Balance Sheet 


‘*Economie responsibility is of as great importance as 
is civie responsibility in a functioning democracy. A 
capitalistic economy must have both if democratic society 
is to survive and prosper. We must not and need not 
neglect one at the expense of the other. Present failure 
to properly provide basic, fundamental, economic under- 
standings to youth does not imply that such training 
cannot be given in the educational institutions of this 
land. We may be a nation of economic illiterates but 
we are surely not a nation of economic morons beyond 
hope of educational rejuvenation.’’—S. J. Turille in 
The Journal of Business Education 


‘Unfortunately, however, it seems there are some 
people who feel that in. the field of the social sciences it 
is enough to teach students the facts about the function- 
ing of certain business institutions. It would appear 
that some teachers follow a line of reasoning that runs 
somewhat as follows: Business education is the thing 
of primary and fundamental importance. The develop- 
ment of marketable skills comes first. At the same time, 
it is necessary to teach students some facts about a few 
of the institutions and practices of the economic order in 
which we live. But such teaching is justified on the 
grounds of its personal utilitarian value. Or, if con- 
sumer-education courses are to be provided, the justifica- 
tion, again, is on their narrowly vocational or personal- 
use value.’’—J. H. Dodd in The Balance Sheet 


UBEA Forum 


WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 
California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


THE USE OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF VETERANS WHO: 


PLAN TO OPERATE A SMALL BUSINESS 


Contributed by William J. Josko, Instructor of Economics 
and Business Administration, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. 


EpiTor’s Note: There are many books now available on the 
operation of small businesses most of which were written for the 
veteran. The U. 8S. Department of Commerce has published an 
extended series of Small Business Manuals in many fields. Indi- 
vidual copies of ‘*Small Business Aids’’ published by the U, S. 
Department of Commerce may be secured without cost from the 
nearest field office. (See UBEA Forum, May, 1947, page 23, for 
list of field offices.) 


Reports of the United States Department of Commerce 
and surveys of the War Department indicate that ap- 
proximately 3314% of veterans returning to civilian 
status are planning to operate a small business. With 
this in mind, we as educators therefore have a respon- 
sibility to foster and encourage any method of education 
which will aid in the adjustment of veterans who plan 
to operate a small business. 


The veteran (and.I am one), spent hour after hour 
dreaming of the day when he would again don a civilian 
suit, own a business, and be his own boss. The accom- 
plishment of his dream should be encouraged but we 
must make every attempt to give him the proper basic 
knowledge to do so. The urge to be independent is one 
of the most encouraging signs for our future as a na- 
tion. Small business is the backbone of many states’ 
economic structure, and we must not allow this backbone 
to be broken because of numerous small business failures. 


Importance of Small Business 


Business leaders all over the country are optimistic 
over a bright future for small business in the post-war 
period. This is said to be the time for economic expan- 
sion. Many new products, methods, and techniques have 
been developed during this war and will be released for 
civilian use. Changes in competition, marketing chan- 
nels, and in methods of distribution, must be taught to 
the veterans so that they will be able to take up their 
stride in this changing world. 


Today many veterans are seeking new careers and are 
impressed by the opportunity for starting a small busi- 
ness of their own. Government loans are made available 
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to them and the nation as a whole is making every effort 
to aid the veteran in the process of self-adjustment. 
Many of these veterans have had no business education 
whatsoever. Yet, because of some phase of specialized 
war service he feels that he is prepared to own and 
operate his own business. 


In the past there have been few ready aids to which 
men and women starting in business could turn. As a 
result, many scraped up their life’s savings, plunged 
ahead, full of confidence but with little actual knowl- 
edge or appreciation of business problems, and conse- 
quently they have met with failure. The effect upon 
our economic structure can be readily seen and every 
effort must be made to avoid this destructive element of 
failure. The great majority of small business failures 
could have been avoided if those who attempted the 
administration of such business had been adequately 
prepared through a study of the basic principles and 
fundamentals of business operation. 


Training Services 


Distributive education can be used effectively to pre- 
pare the veteran in the methods and procedures of op- 
erating a small business. His success or failure will 
depend upon his individual ability to operate his busi- 
ness with lower marketing costs, to give efficient service, 
and to maintain a desire and willingness to constantly 
improve his managerial ability. 


An effective distributive education program can be 
instituted in any community in which there are veterans 
who plan to operate a small business. A central meeting 
place, properly heated, having adequate chairs and 
blackboards is all the physical equipment needed to con- 
duct the course. An intensive campaign conducted by 
the local school authorities in conjunction with the local 
Veterans Guidance Center helps to determine the num- 
ber of veterans in tLe community who are anticipating 
organizing a business of their own. An informal meet- 
ing of interested veterans can be arranged and efforts 
made to determine the needs of the veteran, the most 
suitable meeting place, and the time they would like to 
spend in a program of the type to be offered. 


The Training Course 


With the above knowledge, the distributive education 
coordinator is able to set up a program to fulfill the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Office Standards and Co-operation 
With Business 


BUSINESS MAKES RECOMMENDATION TO 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Condensed from Report by Hartford NOMA Chapter 


Committee on Education. 


If you were asked for a report covering your depart- 
ment, what recommendations would you make? The fol- 
lowing is a condensation of the Hartford Report.* 


Upon entering the eleventh grade a student should 
be able to enter either a bookkeeping or a steno- 
graphic division. 
Such business students should be privileged to take 
some stenographie work if they so desire and, con- 
versely, students entering the stenographie division 
desiring office practice should be privileged to ar- 
range their schedules accordingly. 

Greater emphasis should be placed upon business 
arithmetic in bookkeeping classes. 

Students who fail in commercial arithmetic in Grade 
9 should be advised not to take bookkeeping. 
Pupils failing in first year bookkeeping should not 
be permitted to continue second year bookkeeping 
but should be diverted to a simpler course incor- 
porating personalized bookkeeping. 

Actual business forms should be provided as prac- 
tice sets to bookkeeping classes. 

All commercial students should be required to take 
a refresher course in business arithmetic during 
their senior vear unless they have passed a standard 
arithmetic test administered at the end of the 
eleventh grade. 

Students should not be allowed to elect stenography 
later than the beginning of Grade eleven and should 
not be allowed to select a stenographie course unless 
they have attained a mark of at least ‘‘D’’ (60) in 
introductory typing and English. Failures at the 
end of the first or second semester automatically 
restrict continuance in the subject. 

It is agreed that students should take from sixty 
to eighty words per minute at the end of a year and 
a half of stenography and from 100 to 120 words 
per minute at the end of two years of instruction. 
Graduates should transcribe neatly and accurately 
at not less than 25 words per minute. 


*This report is the outcome of approximately five years of in- 
vestigation and deliberation. 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


HARM HARMS, Editor 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


The United-NOMA Business Entrance tests should 
be used for estimating achievement in stenography. 
Typewriting should be started in Grade Ten and 
may be pursued for two and one-half years. 
Typewriting, as a subject, should be made available, 
as far as facilities permit, to students of all cur- 
ricula. 

Typewriting should be taught with an objective that 
a graduate should be able to type 50 words per 
minute for at least 10 minutes with not more than 
5 errors, although neatness and accuracy are held 
to be more important than the rate of production. 
It is recognized that many students who cannot 
successfully develop a high grade of skill at stenog- 
raphy may become proficient typists. 

Business correspondence should be introduced in the 
stenographic course to improve students’ familiarity 
with English phraseology used in business and to 
develop a general business vocabulary thereby as- 
sisting the student in producing acceptable business- 
like letters. 

The scope of business correspondence should be de- 
veloped so as to include an assortment of letters on 
the following subjects: inquiry, order, acknowledg- 
ment, credit and collection, adjustment, and sales. 
Emphasis has been placed on business vocabulary, 
spelling, correct usage of grammar and punctuation. 
Office practice should be extended so as to give the 
student a reasonable familiarity with the types of 
office machines most extensively used in business 
offices. Observations should be made to discover 
students whose manual dexterity indicate that they 
will succeed in business where skill in the use of 
business machines is demanded. 

More attention should be given to commercial law 
and the vocabulary used in the insurance field. 
Economic geography should be transferred to the 
social studies program. 

Greater emphasis should be placed on _ personal 
qualifications such as appearance, attendance, con- 
duct and etiquette. Using these qualifications, the 
student should be taught the correct procedure in 


‘applying for a position. 


Proficiency certificates previously only awarded to 
high ranking students in stenography and typing 
should be offered to bookkeeping and office practice 
graduates with a mark of 75 or better. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THELMA M. POTTER, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 W. 120 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


WHAT SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS SUGGEST 


In the May issue of last year, this column contained 
suggested classroom activities which have been success- 
ful in the teaching of transcription contributed by a 
number of classroom teachers. This month’s column adds 
to those suggestions and introduces other shorthand 
teachers who are experimenting for the purpose of im- 
proving their teaching. 


To Improve Transcription 


I believe that to be an effective transcription teacher 
you must first gain the confidence of your students. 
This can be accomplished if the teacher is able and will- 
ing to give a practical demonstration of his ability to 
perform the feats which he asks of his pupils. 


It is also important to develop a sense of confidence 
within the student in order to eliminate the nervousness 
that is usually present when he knows that he must 
transcribe his notes. This confidence can be developed 
by giving the student much practice in transcribing notes 
from shorthand plates before any actual transcription 
takes place. The fact that the notes are written accu- 
rately and better than the student would write them, 
gives him a sense of confidence that carries over to actual 
transcription. It also tends to increase the rate of tran- 
seription. 


It is wise to have group and individual analyses of 
unmailable letters to determine what would make them 
mailable. This tends to relieve the tension under which 
the student works when he is transcribing because he 
will have an extensive concept of correcting errors. 


Some students do not realize the time that is wasted 
when they must stop to erase. This can be exemplified 
by having a selected student signify when he makes an 
error, and again when he is ready to type. The rest of 
the class will count the number of words they typed 
during this interval. It proves to be very enlightening 
and motivating. 


If practice dictation is to be given before that which 
is to be transcribed, it may help to give the practice 
dictation at a faster rate of speed. 


I have found the following method quite beneficial 
for those students that have trouble with spelling. Stu- 
dents keep a notebook containing every misspelled word 
in their daily transcripts. Those misspelled words that 
consistently recur are typed on a small sheet of paper 
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and kept near the typewriter during transcription to 
save the time required for using a dictionary. 


/s/ Ropert E. Morris 
Bloomfield Senior High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Retention in Transcription 


Transcription frequently challenges the student to 
express his knowledge of its component skills under 
varying circumstances. The nature of this challenge may 
cause the student some anxiety; his mind may become 
confused and he may not retain the material as well as 
he would in an ordinary dictation period. 


Retention as a factor in transcription should be ecul- 
tivated in the earliest learning stages of shorthand. In 
the early stages the instructor may dictate a short, simple 
sentence containing familiar vocabulary and direct the 
class to write after dictation is completed. Volunteers 
may read back. Since this does not conform to the gen- 
eral procedure the class might be somewhat tense. The 
first results may seem almost nonsensical, but eventually 
tenseness will diminish and retention will increase and 
this slight deviation from the regular routine will prove 
worthwhile. 


This procedure should be repeated frequently through- 
out the transcription course, gradually lengthening the 
sentences and introducing unfamiliar vocabulary. Two 
or three sentences should be dictated in this way in one 
class period. -At first students may become upset due to 
uncertainty concerning an outline and fear of forgetting 
the remainder of the sentence. The ultimate value of 
this procedure is manifested in sustained writing, par- 
ticularly should a puzzling outline occur and the stu- 
dent is able to maintain his rate of speed even though 
he is many outlines behind the dictator. 


/s/ FLORENCE GOLDSTONE 
Instructor, Heffley and Browne 
Secretarial School 
Brooklyn, New York 


The Teacher Should Demonstrate and Participate 


Frequently in advanced shorthand I will have a mem- 
ber of the class dictate and I take the dictation along 
with the class. At the end of the dictation, I give my 
shorthand notes to someone in the class to read aloud 
while the rest of the class tries to read the papers of 
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students with whom they have exchanged. The purpose 
is to prove to the class that if the student reading my 
notes can read smoothly and without hesitation, the 
notes must be legible and accurately written, and also 
that the teacher is not expecting from the students any- 
thing she cannot do herself. This reading is followed by 
other students reading the notes of their classmates in a 
similar manner for the same purpose. 

In beginning shorthand and advanced shorthand, the 
students love to have shorthand spelling bees. Very often 
if I am detained because of a conference, etc., I find 
them conducting a spelling bee when I come into the 
class. The words are all spelled in shorthand, and the 
student missing a word moves down one place in the 
line. He does not take his seat.. This procedure allows 
for a constant review of not only recent material, but 
phrases, brief forms and abbreviated forms. 


/s/ Bette Hayes WILEY 
Clearfield Senior High School 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania 


Dictation—English Mastery—Homework 


Dictation: Whenever a student has trouble in confus- 
ing outlines or has some other constant error, I make a 
mental note of the student and the outline, then I make 
it a point to bring that outline to that student’s atten- 
ion by using every possible chance available. If the 
outline appears in dictation, I make it a point to be near 
that student’s desk to check. When students read their 
own notes and the outline appears, special notice is given 
to that outline by asking the student how it was written. 
The student is asked ‘‘Have you mastered ‘opinion,’ 
Doris ?’’ ete. 

The class seems to be stimulated by this technique. 
They feel that personal interest is being taken in their 
work. The correction seems to stick in the pupil’s mind 
better. Sometimes the class ‘‘gets a kick’’ out of my 
remembering their particular error weeks later. For a 
moment or two there is a relaxed feeling which, in turn, 
stimulates interest. 

Instead of dictating lists of words or phrases in the 
vocabulary studies, the dictation of short sentences or 
phrases containing the new word seems much more effec- 
tive. 

It is much more effective, I have found, to dictate lists 
of words in groups of three. The students get the prac- 
tice of going from one outline directly to another. Their 
recall must be mastered and this is one way to help them 
test themselves to see that it is. Words are then tran- 
scribed with word division indicated. 

English Mastery: A few sentences are dictated at the 
beginning of the class period (sentences to contain 
studied vocabulary). The students are then asked to 
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indicate what English rules studied for homework apply 
to the sentence. Students are also encouraged to add 
indication or appearance of any other peculiarities. 

Homework: In practicing vocabulary it is suggested 
that students practice the new outline until it can be 
written to the student’s satisfaction—the last outline 
written should be best, as Dr. Osborne says. It is then 
suggested that the outline be written in a sentence. 
(Writing the outline itself may be practiced only twice 
by some students to be sufficient.) The students may be 
asked to read a few of these from their notes in the class 
period. It is emphasized that the student try to recall 
previous day’s vocabulary in writing the short sentences 
or phrases. This seems to be a good carry-over experi- 
ence. They might make sure they include a character 
that has caused them any trouble. Especial emphasis is 
placed on phrases. The drill contributes to development 
of concentration by holding a sentence in mind. 


/s/ Murtet VAN ORDEN 
Bergen County Junior College 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


Another Suggestion 


The ‘‘Write It Down and Send It In’’ column has 
inspired me to ‘‘write down’’ a plan I have tried this 
year to aid transcription. 

I believe all teachers of shorthand will agree that the 
transcript should be improved—at least that is where I 
find my students weakest. 

Last fall I started my beginning class on transcription 
from plates—the fifth session of the class, Thomas Nat- 
ural Shorthand. The transcription was carried on as 
follows: 

1. Five-minute timing (from plates) 

2. Typewriter set at margins of 5-70, double spacing 

3. Each student proofread her own paper, using the 

standard proofreader’s marks to indicate errors 

4. Penalty of one for errors such as: 

. Wrong word (substitution) 


a 

b. Added word (extra) 

e. Omission of a word 

d. Failure to observe proper paragraphing 

e. Transposition of letters in a word 

f. Misspelled word 

g. Ineorrect abbreviation 

h. Failure to place a necessary punctuation mark 

i. Unnecessary punctuation mark 

j. Failure to capitalize properly 

k. Making a singular word plural, or a plural word 
singular 

]. Error in typing, such as leaving out a letter in 
a word 


(Continued on page 47) 
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JOHN L. ROWE, Editor 
Boston University School of Education 


WHEN BEGINNING AND ADVANCED 
TYPEWRITING STUDENTS ARE PLACED 
IN THE SAME CLASS 


Contributed by Marion Wood, Assistant Professor of 
Secretarial Studies, College of Practical Arts and 
Letters, Boston University. 


TYPEWRITING EpITOR’s NOTE: The problem of typewriting 
classes composed of students with varying degrees of achievement 
confronts most typewriting teachers at some time or other. Your 
typewriting editor as well as the author of this article do not 
necessarily advocate mixed groups in a single unit of instruction. 
However, realists recognize that situations of this type do occur. 
Professor Wood has outlined a number of excellent devices to 
facilitate the improvement of instruction in typewriting when ad- 
vanced and beginning typewriting students are placed together. 


An advanced class and a beginning class together? 
How will you conduct the class? First, let’s segregate 
the advanced typists from the beginning typists. There 
are two reasons for this seating plan: if the advanced 
typists are placed together it is easier to talk to them 
without disturbing the entire class; and, the beginners 
will not feel the pressure that comes from sitting too 
close to speedy typists. 


Presenting the Keyboard 


While teaching the keyboard, keep the advanced 
students interested in the key-location drills and show 
them the benefits obtained from reviewing these reaches. 
Seldom is there an advanced typist who will not receive 
some aid in the improvement of his skill by repeating the 
key-location drills. One common habit of many advanced 
typists is the tendency to dance on the keys. It is amaz- 
ing the speed that can be obtained while employing this 
faulty technique, yet we know that such operators can- 
not maintain accuracy for long periods of time. During 
key-location drills, these students should be encouraged 
to reduce the amount of finger motion while making their 
reaches. 

Again, advanced typists frequently forget or perhaps 
were never taught how each reach should be made. As 
each new reach is presented, analyze the path the finger 
must travel in making the stroke. Advanced typists are 
very much interested in these stroking patterns. 

Uneven stroking can be quickly cured by calling atten- 
tion to striking the key squarely in the center. This is 
another benefit that may be derived from the key-location 
lessons. 

The advanced typists have certain techniques in which 
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they excel. Give these students an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate certain procedures when instructing the begin- 
ning group. 

Advanced typists should not continue to practice on 
beginning drills for too long a period of time since they 
would not be interested and do not need such extensive 
practice. After the presentation of the new lesson and 
the rapid brush-up for the advanced students, give them 
daily assignments. These exercises could be handled in 
a series allowing the advanced typists to budget their 
time for completion of the assignments. Such a series 
will train the advanced typists to plan their own work 
during the working period, a necessary job intelligence 
requirement. These assignments should be simple enough 
in order to be completed with a minimum of instruction. 
Thus, this will allow you time to devote to the beginning 
group. 

Assignment Typing 

You may adopt several methods for presenting assign- 
ments. Post on the bulletin board or prepare duplicated 
copies of specific directions and place in the hands of 
each advanced student. Meet with the group, if possible, 
in a separate laboratory and outline the assignments. 
Explain the purpose of each assignment and present any 


material that may need instruction. While presenting 


these assignments, the beginners will be working on some 
easy review drills. 

It is suggested that six assignments be allotted in the 
first set and be so planned that the advanced student 
would need about a week to complete each set. This 
teaching activity may be based on the following pro- 
cedures : 


1. Include a few exercises on the number row. Ad- 
vanced students always need practice on numbers. Sim- 
ple tabulation problems may be arranged to give not only 
excellent practice on figures, but also practice in using 
the tabulating device on typewriters. 


2. If you are training advanced typists for transcrip- 
tion, then drills on transcription pointers should be in- 
eluded. Typing sentences illustrating the use of the 
comma after an ‘‘if’’ clause or the correct writing of 
time with ‘‘o’clock’’ such as the following might be em- 
ployed: ‘‘If the hour is convenient for you, the tea will 
be at three o’clock.’’ 


3. Analyze the errors made in timed drills and give 
remedial drills. 


4. Many advanced typing students will need aid in 
(Continued on page 42) 
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UNITED SERVICES 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Consumer Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington 6, D. C., 1947, 128 pages, (Paper 
bound ), 60 cents. 


To date, ten teaching-learning units for high school 
use have been published by the Consumer Education 
Study. The purpose of the present booklet is to fur- 
nish a guide to fitting consumer education into the 
curriculum and in teaching the classes. All of the work 
of the Consumer Education Study is characterized by 
painstaking care in gathering facts, in consulting those 


who know, and in securing try-outs by high school stu-— 


dents. So it is with this publication prepared by Edward 
Reich, Supervisor of Consumer Education for New 
York City Schools, and Fred T. Wilhelms. It was 
checked by many experts while it was in duplicated 
form. 

The staff of every school faces three problems: (1) to 
comprehend the full meaning, nature and purposes of 
consumer education; (2) to blend the needed consumer 
education into the entire school program, and (3) to 
learn to teach the subject matter well. This book is the 
most reliable guide to date in the solving of these prob- 
lems. Both types of school organization are discussed: 
(1) building consumer education into the core curricu- 
lum and (2) adding a special course in consumer educa- 
tion. 

One valuable chapter is made up of condensations of 
earlier pamphlets on. the contributions to be made to 
consumer education by various subject fields. Business 
educators are pleased to read that while training in em- 
ployable skills is one avenue to economic competence, 
another that needs to be followed—to some extent by all 
youth—is training for business-like life. Business edu- 
eators will agree wholeheartedly with the statement, 
**Once an adequate program of social-business education 
is established, its purposes will so nearly parallel certain 
aspects of consumer education that a good program of 
either will automatically strengthen the other.’’ 

Finally, there is a masterful summary. Each difficulty 
in establishing a program of consumer edueation is re- 
solved. The conclusion is a challenge to educators on 
their responsibility for the way pupils use all the riches 
in and around them for their happiness and the happi- 
ness of all people everywhere. 

This book should be read for enrichment, inspiration, 
and encouragement to do something about consumer 
education. 
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JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 

Supervisor Business Education 

Adult and Vocational Education Division 
Los Angeles City Schools 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT OUR 
BUSINESS SYSTEM AND YOU 


Better Business Bureau of Boston, 1947, 15 pages (Paper 
bound ), 5 cents. 


The American way of life must be presented to stu- 
dents in a simple and attractive manner, and yet with 
sufficient force and repetition that they will not be mis- 
led by the glittering promises of those who advocate 
other ways of life that will prove disastrous to them. 

The ‘‘Facts’’ booklets issued under the heading, 
‘Knowledge is Power,’’ are brief, non-controversial 
statements of basic economies. This latest ‘‘Fact’’ book- 
let about our business system will be an effective basis 
for discussion and study by classes in social-business 
subjects. It represents one of the needed avenues to 
understanding of the fundamentals of American business 
life. 


EXPLORATORY COURSE IN BUSINESS 
TRAINING—SELLING, RECORD KEEPING, 
SHORTHAND 


J. Frank Dame and Arthur S. Patrick, Gregg, 1947, 155 
pages, (Paper bound, 82 x 11”), $1.20. 


Recently a group of school supervisors and superin- 
tendents representing various special fields and school 
levels prepared a cooperative report of their activities, 
with recommendations for the future. It is significant 
that each one working independently recommended more 
vocational guidance. That this is a recognized need in 
education justifies us in examining carefully every piece 
of material that is designed to help students in the se- 
lection of vocations. 

As exploration is an important step in vocational 
guidance and as specific helps in exploration are few, an 
exploratory course made up of sixty-six daily lessons 
will find a ready-made place in business education. 

In this text-workbook there are three units of twenty- 
two lessons each. They cover selling, record-keeping, and 
shorthand. On each lesson sheet there is an introduetory 
statement, an explanation of the topic, with questions to 
be answered or charts to be completed. 

The unit on salesmanship has both general and spe- 
cific sections. There are personality charts, lessons on 
store arithmetic, exercises in making change, and other 
techniques that will enable the student to serve as a 
beginning worker in a retail store. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ig THESE P-H TEXTS 
ARE Streamlined TOO! 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING —INTRODUCTORY 


The authors, and the editor, the famous H. A. Finney, have produced a text that really stream- 
lines the teaching and learning of introductory bookkeeping. They deliberately planned this text and its 
supplementary practice materials, teacher’s manual, and progress tests, to include extra features that are 
practical for both teachers and students. 


Write now for your copy of circular ZL-1 about this amazingly simple and adaptable presentation 
of bookkeeping. The text contains material for a 1, 2, or 3-semester course. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW “% 
Third Edition 
by Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


Students are enthusiastic about the streamlined, crystal-clear presentation of a subject which is 
ordinarily difficult to absorb. This text arouses keen interest because it approaches business law in the light 
of the student’s previous real life experience and learning. 


Cartoons and photographs clearly depict down-to-earth situations involving legal principles. There 
are helpful summaries and problem material at the end of each section. Additional features are—the en- 
larged vocabulary and legal terms included in each section and the expanded glossary, index and appended 


tables at the end of the text. The accurate interpretation of new statutes related to important phases of con- 
sumer law, is especially helpful to student and teacher alike. 


STORE SALESMANSHIP 


Third Edition 
by Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 


This text continues as the leader in its field because it puts the student behind the counter. The 
coverage of the subject is both authoritative and practical since it incorporates the recommendations of vet- 
eran teachers and successful retailers. 


The third edition is strictly up to the minute in every particular. 


Write for Your Approval Copies Today. 


> PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


ACCURACY 
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Club and Award Pins 


Select one of these fine quality, artistically designed pins 
now at following low prices: 


25 or more 7 to 24 


Silver plated $ 50ea. $ 55 ea. 
Gold plated ____ .60 ea. .65 ea. 
Sterling Silver 85 ea. -90 ea. 
Gold Filled 1.10 ea. 1.15 ea. 
2.70 ea. 2.85 ea. 


3 to 
$ .65 ea. 
-75 ea. 
1.05 ea. 
1.35 ea. 
3.15 ea. 


(Safety catches—15c ea. extra) Plus 20% federal tax. 


Individually lettered (maximum of 3 letters). Send de- 
posit of 1/3 total amount; balance C.O.D. State quan- 
tity, design no., quality, lettering desired. Also special 
pins in quantity designed on request. Write for quotations. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


Dept. K, Rochester, N. Y. 


Craftsmen in Jewelry for over 30 years. 


“MR. STUART ANSWERS THE QUESTION” 


The Department of Commerce Retail Sales Training Film 


By I. E. PETERSON, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Commerce has recently released 
its new retail sales training film, ‘‘Mr. Stuart Answers 
the Question.’’ It is now available to interested groups. 

Some months ago the Small Business Advisory Com- 
mittee, at a regular meeting with the Secretary of Com- 
merece, recognized that competition is increasing and 
that if small business is to thrive it will have to take 
positive action to meet this competition. The Committee 
recommended that the Department of Commerce could 
help small business by producing a training film which 
would assist small independent retailers to train their 
salespeople in some of the fundamentals of retail sell- 
ing which had been forgotten or neglected during the 
past few years. 

The recommended project was approved and an Ad- 
visory Committee on Retail Sales Training was appointed 
to assist in producing the film. The members of this 
Committee were thoroughly conversant with modern re- 
tail merchandising, personnel training, and the current 
need for better customer relations. On recommenda- 
tion of this Committee principal emphasis in the film is 
given to developing in salespeople the attitude of want- 
ing to help the customers buy the things they want and 
need. The Committee was convinced that such an atti- 

(Continued on page 50) 


“It is a pleasure to teach a class that is using this text”’ 


CORRELATED 
DICTATION 
AND 


TRANSCRIPTION 


Gregg and 
Pitman Editions 


FORKNER ¢ OSBORNE 
and O’BRIEN 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRAN- 
SCRIPTION is a highly functional 
text stressing correlation. It trains 
the student to take dictation and 
to transcribe it in good form, with 
correct spelling, syllabication, and 
punctuation and proper English 
usage. The vocabulary is composed of the first 3,000 high- 
frequency words of the Horn Basic Vocabulary; no word, 
phrase, or punctuation mark is used in an exercise before it is 
introduced formally and practiced. All typing and shorthand 
strokes are counted. Shorthand plates of the dictation and 
typing units are provided at the end of each unit, and may pro- 
vide practice in reading and transcription. Gregg Edition: 555 
pages. Pitman Edition: 555 pages. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL RECORD SHEET 


A brand new college typing text by Esta Ross Stuart will be ready 
early in 1948 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London, 
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UBEA ACTION 


HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


Council Members Direct 
Committees 


Members of the National Council 
for Business Education have accepted 
the responsibility of co-ordinating the 
major activities of the Association 
within their districts. Each member 
will direct the work of two commit- 
tees. Council members from the East- 
ern District met in New York City, 
November 7, to make plans for pro- 
moting and co-ordinating their duties. 
Council members from the Southern 
District met with the Executive Sec- 
retary, H. P. Guy, in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, November 29, to outline their 
procedures. Other district council 
members are planning meetings for 
later in the year. 

The names of council members and 
their committee assignments follow: 


Membership 


Northeastern District — Mr. Vern 
Frisch, Albert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York; Middle 
Atlantic District —Mr. Bert Card, 
Orange High School, Orange, New 
Jersey ; Southern District—Mrs. J. E. 
Johnson, High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Central District — Miss 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Western District— 
Miss Icie B. Johnson, Senior High 
School, Amarillo, Texas; Pacific Dis- 
trict — Miss Clara Voyen, Albany 
High School, Albany, Oregon. 


Future Business Leaders of America 


Northeastern District—Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New 
York City ; Middle Atlantic District— 
Mr. 8S. Gordon Rudy, Publie Schools, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Southern 
District—Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Central District—Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois; Western District—Miss Mary 
Bell, Northwest Oklahoma Junior 
College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma; Pacific 
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District—Miss Clara Voyen, Albany 
High School, Albany, Oregon. 


Administrators 
Northeastern District —Dr. Paul 
Lomax, New York University, New 
York City ; Middle Atlantic District— 
Mr. S. Gordon Rudy, Publie Schools, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Southern 


District—Mrs. J. E. Johnson, High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Central 
District—Dr. Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois ; 
Western District—Dr. Cecil Puckett, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Pacific District — Dr. John N. 
Given, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
eation, Los Angeles, California. 


Jeanne Tatreau, Betty Green, and Harold Spiess are among the many students 
who have had an opportunity to learn more about UBEA and its activities through 
the bulletin board display furnished to heads of departments in colleges and 


universities offering degrees in business education. 


This attractive bulletin board 


was arranged under the direction of Dr. E. Dana Gibson, Professor of Commerce, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 
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Research 
Northeastern District — Professor 
Frank H. Ash, University of Connec- 
ticut, Storrs; Middle Atlantic District 
—Mr. Foster W. Loso, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey ; Southern District — Mr. 
Parker Liles, Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional High School, Atlanta, Georgia ; 
Central District—Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Western District— 
Dr. Cecil Puckett, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado; Pacific Dis- 
trict—Professor Edwin Swanson, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 
Tests and Standards 
Northeastern District — Professor 
Frank H. Ash, University of Connec- 
ticut, Storrs; Middle Atlantic District 
.—Dr. Foster W. Loso, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey ; Southern District — Dr. 
- Benjamin R. Haynes, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville ; Central District 
—Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; Western District—Miss Icie B. 
Johnson, Senior High School, Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Pacific District — Dr. 
John N. Given, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Edueation, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
Affiliation 
Northeastern District —Mr. Vern 
Frisch, Albert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York; Middle 
Atlantic District — Mr. Bert Card, 
Orange High School, Orange, New 
Jersey; Southern District — Mr. 
Parker Liles, Smith-Hughes Voea- 
tional High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 


SBEA Joins UBEA in Affiliation 
Program 

The Southern Business Education 
Association at its 25th annual meet- 
ing voted to become a regional affiliate 
of the UBEA. The meeting was held 
November 27-29 in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Officers of the SBEA for the cur- 
rent year are: President—Lloyd E. 
Baugham, Atlanta, Georgia; First 
Vice-President — Lelah Brownfield, 
Montevallo, Alabama; Second Vice- 
President—C. C. Steed, Elizabethton, 
Tennessee; Secretary—Elise Ether- 


edge, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Treasurer—H. M. Norton, Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana. 

As an affiliate of the UBEA, the 
Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, like the affiliated state busi- 
ness teacher associations, will continue 
to hold its annual convention and 
earry on a planned program of co- 
operative activities. It will continue 
to publish the quarterly magazine, 
Modern Business Education. Parker 
Liles, Supervisor of Business Eduea- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
named editor of this publication. 

The SBEA is commended for its 
co-operative action in bringing about 
the further unification of business 
teacher organizations. 


Central District—Miss Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Western District — Miss Mary 
Bell, Northwest Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege, Tonkawa, Oklahoma; Pacific 
District—Professor Edwin Swanson, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 


Affiliated Associations 


Akron Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Arizona Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion 

Arkansas Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Colorado Education Association, 
Commercial Section 

Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 

Delaware Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Iowa Business Education Association 

Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Louisiana Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Educa- 
tion Section 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion 

Ohio Business Education Association 

Oklahoma Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 


University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


October (1947) Shorthand, Thelma M. Potter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


November (1947) Typewriting, John L. Rowe, Boston 


December (1947) Bookkeeping & Accounting, Milton C. 
Olson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

January (1948) Office Machines, James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ISSUE EDITORS 


fornia. 


February (1948) General Clerical, Helen B. Borland, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

March (1948) Basie Business, Harold B. Gilbreth, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, 8. Carolina. 

April (1948) Distributive Occupations, William R. Black- 
ler, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, Cali- 


May (1948) Office Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness, Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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UBEA Affiliation Plan 


Leaders in business education have, 
for years, been advocating a united 
profession. With the amalgamation 
of the NEA Department of Business 
Edueation and the National Council 
for Business Education, the United 
Business Education Association was 
formed to complete the initial step in 
providing a nucleus for the organiza- 
tion. To identify the Association 
more closely with general education, 
application was made to the National 
Education Association for the ap- 
pointment of an executive secretary 
who would become a member of the 
Headquarters Staff and work along- 
side the executive secretaries of the 
Departments of Classroom Teachers, 
Social Studies Teachers, Science 
Teachers, Health Teachers, Second- 
ary-School Principals, Administra- 
tors, and the other departments, com- 
missions, and divisions located in 
Washington, D. C. 

The second step in planning a 
united profession is that of providing 
for the affiliation of regional, state, 
and local associations of business 
teachers. The program which was 
initiated last year is gathering mo- 
mentum this year and promises to be 
completed when state and local leaders 
have been indoctrinated. In _ those 
states which do not already have busi- 
ness education sections or are affiliated 
with the State Education Association, 
effort will be made to make such or- 
ganizations possible. It is anticipated 
that in many states the teachers will 
soon adopt the plan for “unified dues” 
which will entitle them to the privi- 
leges and services of the local, state, 
and national associations, their de- 
partments and divisions. Business 
teachers should be among the first to 
foresee the advantages of employing 
business methods and procedures in 
their professional association and to 
present a united front not only for 
business education, but for general 
education which is more and more 
recognizing business education as one 
of its most potential fields. 

The UBEA Affiliation Plan pro- 
vides for active participation of each 
member. Executive Board members 
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are elected by mail ballot. Affiliated 
associations have the privilege of send- 
ing one or two delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly which shall fune- 
tion in formulating policies, plans, 
and activities of the Association. The 
first Delegate Assembly will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1948. 

The UBEA Affiliation Plan is de- 
signed to strengthen the status of 
business teachers rather than to ex- 
ploit them. The future of business 
teachers depends upon working to- 
gether to improve our schools. We 
live in changing times when every 
school must go up or down according 
to its professional strength. Does it 
not appeal to you that now is the time 
to act? If your own Association has 
not voted to affiliate with UBEA, you 
can write to the president or secretary 
and urge immediate action. Details of 
the UBEA Affiliation Plan were pub- 
lished in the November, 1947, UBEA 
Forum. 


State Plan vs. Affiliation Plan 


The UBEA State Plan is not 
to be confused with the UBEA 
Affiliation Plan. The State Plan 
provides for a working mem- 
bership to initiate, develop, and 
expand the six major activities 
of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association. This work is 
to be directed through the 
UBEA State Committee which 
is composed of the chairmen of 
the six major committees, Na- 
tional Council members who re- 
side within the state, and the 
presidents of the affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

The Affiliation Plan provides 
for unification of activities and 
membership of the national, re- 
gional, state, and local associa- 
tions of business teachers. The 
purpose of the Affiliation Plan 
is to develop a stronger associa- 
tion which can move forward 
with vigor and persistence in 
promoting united action for 
business education on all fronts 
—local, state, national, and in- 
ternational. 
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UBEA State Plan 


UBEA is entering another phase of 
its nation-wide program of action de- 
signed to promote better business edu- 
cation. Committees are being estab- 
lished in each state to direct the fol- 
lowing activities: Membership, Future 
Business Leaders of America, United 
Business Education Administrators’ 
Association, United Business Eduea- 
tion Research Foundation, Tests and 
Standards in Business Education, and 
the Affiliation Program. Each com- 
mittee is composed of a chairman and 
members representing each geographi- 
eal area and level of instruction. The 
chairmen of these major committees, 
together with the presidents of affili- 
ated organizations, and members of 
the National Council for Business 
Education who reside within the state, 
compose the UBEA State Committee. 
The work of the UBEA State Com- 
mittee is co-ordinated by one of its 
members who is designated to serve as 
State Director. 


Objectives 


Each committee is expected to ini- 
tiate, develop, and expand its work 
within the state and make recommen- 
dations to the parent organization for 
developing its plans on a _ broader 
basis. A brief statement of the ob- 
jectives of each committee follows: 


Membership Committee: (1) To 
inform business teachers about their 
national professional organization and 
its services. (2) To enroll in UBEA 
at least one out of five business teach- 
ers. (3) To serve as public relation 
officers and speak for UBEA before 
professional and lay groups. 


FBLA Committees: (1) To inform 
business teachers and principals about 
FBLA, the national youth organiza- 
tion for high school and college stu- 
dents enrolled in business subjects. 
(2) To encourage the formation of 
chapters and conduct the installation 
services of new chapters. (3) To ar- 
range for an annual State FBLA Day 
in co-operation with a state college or 
university. 
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United Business Education Admin- 
istrators’ Association Commuttee: (1) 
To direct the activities of this division 
which has as its purposes: (a) to plan 
and conduct studies dealing with those 
problems facing department heads, 
supervisors and directors of all phases 
of business education. (b) to publish 
bulletins relating to administration 
problems. (¢) to bring department 
heads, supervisors, and directors of 
all phases of business education to- 
gether in regional and/or national 
conferences for the purpose of dis- 
cussing crucial issues in business edu- 
eation and ways in which business 
education can be improved. (d) to 
bring before school administrators— 
principals and superintendents — 
problems facing business education 
which they can help us solve. 


United Business Education Research 
Foundation Committee: (1) To direct 
the activities of this division which 
has as its purposes: (a) to initiate, 
finance, and publish research studies 
in business education. (b) to subsidize 
studies by qualified graduate students 
or others that have for their purpose 
the development of better business 
education. (¢c) to hold an annual 
meeting of the members of the Foun- 
dation. (d) to make appropriate 

_awards for significant contributions to 
business education research studies. 


Tests and Standards: (1) To pro- 
mote the use of the Students’ Type- 
writing Tests and the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests. (2) To assist in 
standardizing the revised editions of 
the various tests sponsored by the 
Association. (3) To make recommen- 
dations for improving the status of 
the business teacher and of business 
subjects where needed. (4) To supply 
information requested for evaluating 
courses of study in business educa- 
tion. (5) To co-operate with other 
Associations which are endeavoring to 
improve standards in general edueca- 
tion or in business methods and pro- 
cedures. 

Affiliation Committee: (1) To unite 
state and local organizations of busi- 
ness teachers interested in promoting 
better business education. (2) To de- 
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velop among the members a group 
consciousness of their vital part in 
presenting a united front for both 
business education and general educa- 
tion. (3) To bring the local, state, 
and regional groups into direct rela- 
tionship with the United Business 
Education Association. 


A Call for Action 


Members of the Association who can 
contribute to the promotion of better 
business education through active par- 
ticipation on one of the committees 
should contact the state chairman or 
the member of the National Council 
who is directing the activity within 


_ the respective district. One of the best 


ways to further personal growth is to 
become a working-member of one’s 
professional association. 


State Chairmen 


As this issue of the UBEA Forum 
goes to press, the appointment of 
chairmen for the States Membership 
Committee and the United Business 
Edueation Research Committees is 
near completion. In states where ap- 
pointments are pending, the names of 
chairmen will be announced in a later 
issue of the UBEA Forum together 
with the names of personnel for all 
committees. 


State Membership Chairmen 


Northeastern District—Mr. William 
S. Brawn, High School, Norway, 
Maine; M. E. C. Wilbur, Bryant Col- 
lege, Providence, Rhode Island; Dr. 
Edward L. Cooper, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; Dr. Harold H. Perry, Teachers 
College, New Britain, Connecticut; 
Dr. Lloyd White, Central High School, 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Antonia F. 
Barkell, Insular Board, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Middle Atlantic—Miss 
Betty Talbott, Wilmington High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware; Mrs. 
Gladys P. Palmer, Langley Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Thomas M. Greene, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. Bert Card, 
Orange High School, Orange, New 
Jersey. Southern District—Miss Lelah 


Brownfield, Alabama College for 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama; Mrs. 
Gladys E. Johnson, Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Miss 
Frances McQuarrie , Deland High 
School, Deland, Florida; Mr. Lloyd 
E. Baugham, Roosevelt High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Mr. Celie Prezioso, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Wilbur Lee Perkins, 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, 
Louisiana; Dr. Armon J. Lawrence, 
University of Mississippi, University, 


Mississippi; Miss Ann _ Barksdale, 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Rita Polk 


Heape, Greenville Senior High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina; Mr. G. H. 
Parker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; and Miss 
Madeline Smith, University High 
School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Central District — Miss Katherine 
Brown, Anderson High School, An- 
derson, Indiana; Mr. Bertrand D. 
Holley, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois; Miss Ruth 
Griffith, McKinley High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Mr. Leslie J. 
Whale, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan; Miss Audra Whitford, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; Dr. Lucas Sterne, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri; Mr. Clemens Wisch, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Western District — Mrs. 
Catherine K. Sayer, High School, 
Leadville, Colorado; Miss Mary Irene 
Brock, Wyandotte High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; Mrs. Brenda F. 
Wilson, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana; Miss Helen 
Kighmy, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Mr. Floyd W. Kelly, 
Hi? zhlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; Mr. Robert A. Lowry, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Miss Hulda Vaaler, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, South 
Dakota; Mr. J. S. Williams, Univer- 


sity of Wyoming, Laramie. Pacific 
District — Mrs. Lena M. Pollard, 
Chandler High School, Chandler, 


Arizona; Mrs. Marcia Witter, High 
School, Boise, Idaho; Miss Mildred 
Klaus, High School, Reno, Nevada; 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


THINK...PLAN...ACT... 


@ Studies show that teachers have 
found large classes the most fre- 
quent impediment to good teaching. 


@ Unnecessary interruption of 
classroom procedures also ranks 
high as a cause of discouragement 
and frustration among teachers. 


@ The sense of strain and over- 
work resulting from heavy teaching 
assignments is one cause for the 
eurrent shortage of teachers. 


@ In large cities the median size 
of class is 32.9 pupils in elementary 
schools, 31.8 pupils in junior high 
schools, and 29.0 pupils in senior 
high schools. 


@ Few local associations have 
studied problems of class size and 
teaching load. An opportunity for 
service to the profession will be 
found in this area. 


Miss Clara Voyen, Albany High 
School, Albany, Oregon; Miss Nellie 
Ray, Snow College, Ephraim, Utah; 
and Mrs. Jeanette W. Tilley, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. Miss 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, George Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles, 
California. 


State Research Chairmen 

Northeastern District — Dr. Frank 
H. Ash, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs; Mrs. William 8S. Brawn, Nor- 
way High School, Norway, Maine; 
and Miss Doris Tyrrell, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. Middle 
Atlantic District—Dr. James Gem- 
mell, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. Southern District — 
Miss Mary Helen Dodson, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Dr. 
John Moorman, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Mr. Alton B. Parker 
Liles, Smith-Hughes Vocational High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. Howard 
M. Norton, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge; Mr. C. C. Dawson, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg; Mr. Vance T. Littlejohn, The 
Woman’s College of the University 
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ANNOUNCING 1948 ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Cleveland Selected for Meeting of Delegate Assembly. Research Foundation and 
Administrators to Meet in Atlantic City 


The second annual meeting of the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held July 5, 1948, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For another year, at least, it is 
necessary to limit the attendance to 
those members who are present as 
delegates and to those who reside in 
the local area. No city is in a position 
to offer satisfactory facilities for the 
full prewar type of convention of the 
National Edueation Association and 
its departments. 


The luncheon and one other session 
of the convention will be open to 
UBEA members in the Cleveland 
area. ‘The program and names of lo- 
cal committee members will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of the UBEA 
Forum. The procedure to be followed 
in obtaining reservations will be ear- 
ried in the NEA Journal and will be 
distributed to affiliated organizations. 

The National Council for Business 
Edueation will hold sessions preced- 
ing and following the meeting of the 
United Business Education <Associa- 
tion. 

Charter members of the United 
Business Education Research Foun- 
dation and the United Business Edu- 
cation Administrators’ Association 
will hold a luncheon and afternoon 
sessions in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


on Saturday, February 21, 1948. 
These sessions will follow the: annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. 

The Atlantic City meeting will be 
devoted to details of organizing the 
two divisions of UBEA. Committee 
reports will be read and plans pre- 
sented for developing the purposes of 
the divisions. Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, president of the United Business 
Edueation Association will preside 
over the meetings. The officers for 
these groups will be elected by mail- 
ballot following the report of the 
Nominating Committee. 

The commission on school buildings 
and equipment of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators will 
feature an exhibit of building plans 
and models in the Atlantie City Audi- 
torium from February 21-26. Pub- 
lishers of textbooks and many manu- 
facturers of school equipment will 
also exhibit thei rproducts. 

Members of the United Business 
Edueation Research Foundation and 
United Business Education Adminis- 
trators’ Association should make res- 
ervations for hotel accommodations 
through the Convention Bureau, At- 
lantie City, New Jersey. The sessions 
will be held in hotel Marlborough- 
Blenheim on the Board Walk. 


of North Carolina, Greensboro; Dr. 
Thomas W. Noel, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Dr. S. J. 
Turille, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia; and Mr. Carl B. Mil- 
ler, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia. Central District—Dr. 
Paul F. Muse, Terre Haute State 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana; Dr. 
Viola DuFrain, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale; Dr. Lloyd B. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Dr. Paul O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; and Dr. 
Russel J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
eonsin, Madison. Western District— 
Mr. Herman Bahr, Kansas State 


Teachers College, Emporia; Miss 
Leona Barnes, Montana State Teach- 
ers College, Bozeman; Mr. Vernon V. 
Payne, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico; Miss Dorothy 
Travis, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; and Mr. J. L. 
Kerby, Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas. Pacific District— 
Mr. John Briel, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff, Arizona; and Mr. Ed- 
win Swanson, San Jose State Teach- 
ers College, San Jose, California. 
These committee chairmen are the 
key persons with whom the member- 
ship should work and through whom 
the State Plan will become effective. 
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NEA IN ACTION 


NEA Victory Action Program 


The Victory Action Program which 
was unanimously adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, is a 
great challenge to our profession. It 
is of special importance to local asso- 
ciations which are the foundation 
upon which the unified teaching pro- 
fession must be built. Our profession 
now faces the greatest “opportunity 
that has come to it during the entire 
history of American education—an 
opportunity greater than it is likely 
to have again in a generation. Shall 
we as a united profession seize that 
opportunity or let it slip by? 

Our profession took one forward 
step after another during the war 
years. The achievements of those 
years are described on pages 281-84 
of the NEA Journal for September 
1946. The achievements there re- 
corded will influence the character of 
American education and life for gen- 
erations. Our War and Peace Fund 
Campaign in 1943 gave the profession 
a new faith in itself. This new faith 
has been justified by outstanding ac- 


complishments in connection with the 
United Nations and Unesco, by coura- 
geous investigation of conditions 
affecting the welfare of children and 
teachers, by gains made in our work 
with Congress, by the remarkable de- 
velopment of public sentiment favor- 
able to schools and by the nation-wide 
progress made under the Five-Year 
and Victory Action Programs. 

As we go forward into the second 
vear of the Victory Action Program 
we do well to keep ever in mind the 
convictions which moved our Associa- 
tion to adopt that program: 

[1] That in our present confused 
world it is of the utmost urgency that 
education be made as effective as pos- 
sible. People must learn to rely upon 
intelligence and cooperation rather 
than on force. 

[2] That peace must be waged no 
less than war and that in any plan 
to insure security, raise the standard 
of living, and provide employment 
education must play a major part. 

[3] That a primary responsibility 
rests upon the organized teaching 
profession to make education inecreas- 
ingly effective. 

[4] That education must 
concern itself with the 
growth and development of 
% the entire population from 
the earliest years through- 
out life. 

The goals of the Victory 
Action Program embody 
the accumulated  experi- 
ence of our profession over 
the generations. If we 
make our profession strong 
on a united basis, we can 
carry the public with us in 
achieving these objectives. 
We cannot afford to do 
less. 


Headquarters the 
National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, 
D. C. UBEA’s office is 
on the fifth floor. The 
building is occupied by 
NEA, its departments, 
divisions, and commis- 
sions. 


The Victory Action Program was adopted 
by the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA on July 5, 1946. Its goals, to be 
achieved on or before 1951, are: 


[1] Active democratic local education asso- 
ciations in every community, affiliated 
with the state and national associa- 
tions. 

[2] A strong and effective state education 
association in every state. 


[3] A larger and more aggressive national 
education association. 

[4] Unified dues—loeal, state, and national 
—collected by the local. 

[5] A membership enrolment of at least 
90 percent in local, state, and national 
professional organizations. 


[6] Unified committees—the chairmen of 
local and state committees serving as 
advisory members of corresponding 
national committees. 

[7] A professionally prepared and com- 
petent teacher in every classroom. 

[8] A professionally prepared and com- 
petent principal at the head of every 
school. 

[9] A professionally prepared and com- 
petent administrator at the head of 
each school system. 

[10] A strong adequately staffed state de- 

partment of education in each state 

and a more adequate federal education 
agency. 

A professional salary for all members 

of the profession, adjusted to the in- 

creased cost of living. 


[11] 


[12] Professional security for teachers and 
administrators guaranteed by effective 


tenure legislation. 


[13] Retirement income for old age and dis- 
ability. 

[14] Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 
[15] Reasonable class size and equitable 
distribution of the teaching load. 

[16] Informed lay support of public educa- 


tion at local, state, and national levels. 


[17] Units of school administration large 
enough to provide for efficient opera- 
tion, with special attention to the 
needs of rural areas and stronger state 
and local boards of education. 


[18] Adequate educational opportunity for 
every child irrespective of race, creed, 


color, or residence. 


[19] The equalization and expansion of edu- 
eational opportunity including needed 


state and national financing. 


[20] A safe, healthful, and wholesome com- 
munity environment for every child. 


An effective United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 
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Realistic Bookkeeping 


Wherever possible, cooperative bookkeeping classes should be conducted for advanced pupils 


By H. G. ENTERLINE 
Associate Professor of Business Education 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Recently a teacher of high-school bookkeeping, after 
having made a rather cursory survey of bookkeeping 
practices in one small city, made this remark: ‘‘I find 
that bookkeeping as practiced in this city is quite differ- 
ent from what I have been teaching. Next year when I 
teach bookkeeping, I am not going to teach from a text- 
book at all but am going to teach bookkeeping as it is 
actually practiced.’’ Another bookkeeping teacher was 
discovered who was still using the —_. th edition of a 
certain bookkeeping textbook published over twenty 
years ago. In defense of the practice this teacher made 
this statement: ‘‘The principles of bookkeeping have 
not changed; they are the same now as they were twenty 
years ago. Why should I change textbooks? If I teach 
the principles of bookkeeping, my students will be able 
to apply those principles no matter into what type of 
business they may go and keep books.’’ 


The first teacher is assuming that all local bookkeep- 
ing practice is acceptable. He is assuming, too, that if 
his pupils learn bookkeeping practices, they will, presto, 
learn the principles of bookkeeping which will serve them 
in all situations. The second teacher is placing too much 
faith in the ‘‘transfer of training’’ concept. He is assum- 
ing that there will be a carry-over which will enable the 
pupil to practice bookkeeping without ever having had 
any knowledge of bookkeeping practices. Nor is he en- 
tirely correct in stating that the principles of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting do not change. Basically, of course, 
they are fairly constant ; nevertheless recent government 
regulations have brought about variations in the appli- 
eation of certain principles. 


These divergent points of view are not new. They 
have been expressed many times. They represent, on the 
part of both individuals, a common error in thinking— 
that a concept, idea, or practice.to be sound must be one 
thing, or the other, to the exclusion of all else. As it 
applies to bookkeeping it means that while one is teach- 
ing practices he cannot teach principles; or that while 
he is teaching principles, he cannot teach practices. The 
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best teaching procedure, obviously, lies somewhere in 
between. By and large, bookkeeping teachers probably 
err most frequently in the manner expressed by the sec- 
ond individual. They teach principles, as presented in 
textbooks, without acquainting their students with de- 
sirable bookkeeping practices. 

The first step to be observed in making bookkeeping 
instruction more realistic is to incorporate in the teach- 
ing process a well-balanced use of both theory and prac- 
tice. 


The Place of Bookkeeping in the Curriculum 


This paper is concerned with bookkeeping instruction 
on the secondary-school level, and particularly with first- 
year bookkeeping. We can make a number of basic as- 
sumptions that appear to prevail for bookkeeping in- 
struction on this level. 

1. Most of the pupils who study bookkeeping on the 
secondary-school level study it for two semesters only. 

2. Advanced bookkeeping is primarily a vocational 
course and should be taught as such. 

3. Comparatively few pupils who study bookkeeping 
in the secondary-school will actually use their bookkeep- 
ing training in a vocational sense, as such. 

4. Most high-school pupils, and this is particularly 
true of business pupils, do not take advanced training 
beyond the secondary school. Therefore, what book- 
keeping training is offered should be thought of as ter- 
minal bookkeeping training. 

Why do pupils study bookkeeping in the secondary 
school? If bookkeeping pupils are asked this question, 
they will give such answers as these: 

1. It is a required business course. 

2. Because I hope it will help me get a job. 

3. Because my parents want me to take it. 

4. Because a friend of mine took the course. 

These are the stock answers. It is seldom that pupils 
will say that they are studying bookkeeping because of 
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“Assign to pupils projects in which they have a real interest.” 


its personal-use values, or because it provides excellent 
background training for other business courses. Teach- 
ers of bookkeeping, however, recognize these two out- 
eomes as valid objectives of bookkeeping instruction, and 
rightly so. The fact that pupils do not mention these 
two outcomes is a mere indication of their immaturity 
and inability to realize values which are not immediate 
or practical. Bookkeeping teachers, likewise, will in- 
elude such outcomes as the development of neatness and 
accuracy, and the development of a systematic way of 
doing things. 

Broadly speaking, then, bookeeping in the secondary 
school has two purposes: the vocational and the non- 
vocational. The nonvocational objectives include such 
outcomes as personal-use, background training, pre- 
vocational training, and the development of a variety 
of habits which will be helpful either later on in school, 
or in vocational or personal life. 


What are the objectives of first-year bookkeeping? It 
is generally recognized that all of the nonvocational ob- 
jectives listed in the preceding paragraph are acceptable 
outcomes. What about the vocational objective? Can 
much more than the basie principles of bookkeeping be 
accomplished in two semesters of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion? Many business teachers feel that the accomplish- 
ment of these basic principles is the only objective. True, 
it is the one important purpose, but we must not forget 
that in the majority of cases one year of bookkeeping 
instruction is terminal as far as bookkeeping is con- 
cerned. Is it vocational? On this question there is much 
controversy. The pupils who are studying first-year 
bookkeeping think it is. Many teachers think that it is. 
This much is certain: it is definitely impossible to teach 
vocational bookkeeping before the pupils have acquired 
an understanding of the basic principles of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 


The second step in teaching realistic bookkeeping is 
for the bookkeeping teacher to consider carefully the 
place of bookkeeping in the curriculum and to re- 
evaluate the outcomes of the course. 


Matching Instruction with Varying Abilities 


How long does it take a pupil to develop an under- 
standing of the basic principles? This, of course, will 
vary with individual pupils. I like to think of book- 
keeping pupils as falling roughly into three groups: 
first, those who have a keen interest in bookkeeping and 
who are capable of carrying on with little direction from 
the teacher ; second, run of the mill students of so-called 
average ability; and third, the slow pupils who require 
frequent stimulation and encouragement. 


Therefore, if we would make our bookkeeping instruc- 
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tion real, we must teach to each of these three groups. 
The first group of students should be encouraged to 
work as rapidly as possible. Bookkeeping icnds itself 
very readily to this type of instruction. In this respect 
it is very similar to typewriting. We should no more 
hold back pupils who desire to go ahead in bookkeeping 
than we do in typewriting. Providing pupils in this 
group with mere supplementary exercises to keep them 
busy until the rest of the class catches up is a waste of 
time. He is engaged in mere repetitive activity for the 
development of understanding of principles which he 
has already mastered. 


Pupils in this group are self starters and should be 
permitted to work at their own rate. Occasional teacher 
guidance is, of course, necessary. Then too, these pupils 
are able to learn from one another. How long, then, will 
it take for these pupils to grasp the basic principles? 
Some pupils will do it in six weeks. The assignments 
which follow should be carefully selected by the teacher ; 
but whatever material is selected, it should be of such 
a nature that the pupil learns by it. 


The second group of pupils will constitute the largest 
group and probably will require the most of the teacher 
time. These pupils will occasionally need to have repeti- 
tive work in order that basic principles may be fixed. 
Most of the pupils in this group should have mastered 
the basic principles of bookkeeping by the end of the 
first semester. 


The third group of pupils is made up of the problem 
children. They will take much teacher time, and will 
require much patience. [lustrations must be kept simple 
and practical. Instruction must be meaningful. Prob- 
lems on which they work must be within their compre- 
hension. About the most that the teacher can hope for is 
that by the end of one year of instruction they will have 
some understanding of the purposes of bookkeeping, they 
will be able to keep simple records, will have developed 
some habits of neatness and accuracy, and will be able 
to prepare and comprehend simple statements. 


It is as unreasonable to expect all pupils in a book- 
keeping class to accomplish the same amount of work 
as it is to expect all pupils in a typewriting class to be 
able to type sixty words per minute at the end of one 
year of typewriting instruction. 


Answering the question, ‘‘Is first-year bookkeeping 
voeational?’’ This question can be answered only in 
terms of the individual pupil, rather than in terms of 
courses. Bookkeeping becomes vocational bookkeeping 
as soon as the pupil has mastered the principles and has 
had a sufficient amount of practice so that he will be able 
to perform successfully the duties of a beginning book- 
keeper, whether the time requirement is twelve weeks 
or fifty weeks. 
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“One teaches by ‘telling,’ but one teaches more effectively by ‘telling’ while ‘showing’.” 


The classification of pupils into three groups is, of 
course, arbitrary and artificial. Such classification will 
exist largely in the mind of the teacher. No hard and 
fast lines must be drawn between the groups—during 
the course of the year some pupils will change their 
relative standing. 


The third step, then, in making bookkeeping instruc- 
tion realistic is to recognize the differences in abilities 
among pupils, and to gear instruction accordingly. 


Appeal to Students’ Interests and Needs 


In the foregoing section emphasis was placed upon 
the recognition of the various abilities in our bookkeep- 
ing classes. The interests and needs of pupils likewise 
need to be considered. After the pupils have acquired an 
understanding of the basic principles of bookkeeping 
(and this applies largely to the first and second groups) 
a survey should be made of the interests and needs of 
the different pupils. One pupil may be interested in the 
retail grocery business, another in a furniture business, 
another in an electrical business, and still another in 
farming. Each pupil should have an opportunity to 
complete a set of records for the type of business in 
which he holds a special interest. A sufficient variety 
of practice set material is available so that this is pos- 
sible. Caution needs to be exercised here so that the 
student is not assigned a project which is too difficult 
for him. Work on a special practice set should be per- 
mitted only after the pupil has completed at least one 
general set. A number of very simple projects are also 
on the market which may be assigned to the very slow 
pupils. The use of these individual practice sets is the 
nearest approach to actual bookkeeping work. 


The fourth step in making bookkeeping instruction 
realistic, therefore, is to assign to pupils projects in 
which they have a real interest and for which they will 
have a probable future need. 


Bookkeeping instruction can be made more real by 
acquainting pupils with the systems of record keeping 
which are used in local or nearby communities. The fact 
that the bookkeeping teacher knows how the local depart- 
ment store records sales, how the hardware store handles 
its cash, how the furniture store handles its charge sales, 
and so on, provides a very realistic background for in- 
struction. This information is very easily obtained. 
Mere knowledge and mere talking about how books are 
kept by the local electrical store, however, is not enough. 
One teaches by ‘‘telling,’’ but one teaches more effec- 
tively by ‘‘telling’’ while ‘‘showing.’’ Specimen pages 
of ledgers, cash books, journals, and statements used by 
local business houses need to be procured and displayed 
in the classroom. They may be mounted on stiff backing 
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sheets, or if sufficient filing equipment is available, they 
may be coded and placed in folders. If projection equip- 
ment is available, slides or filmstrips can be prepared 
and the various forms projected as needed. 


The fifth step in making bookkeeping instruction more 
realistic is to bring into the classroom and make proper 
use of records kept by local business houses. 


Bookkeeping instruction can be made more realistic 
by the frequent and proper use of supplementary aids. 
and devices. A number of motion picture films and film-. 
strips are now on the market. Wall charts are available. 
However, business teachers by exercising a bit of in- 
genuity can prepare many of their own. Some book~ 
keeping teachers are camera fans. For the camera fam 
it is relatively simple to prepare excellent slides. Speci-. 
men records can be lettered on window shades. Old maps. 
may be covered with slate paint on which forms can be- 
drawn and on which the teacher can write with crayons. 
These two devices are especially helpful to the teacher- 
who finds it necessary to move from one room to another. 
Specimen records may be drawn up on transparent 
acetate sheeting. The blackboard itself has many poten- 
tials not fully realized. Illustrations need to be set up. 
with greater care. When the pupils come to a class in 
bookkeeping they have had ten years of experience in 
looking at drab ‘‘black and white’’ blackboard illustra- 
tions. We are living in a technicolor era. The bookkeep- 
ing teacher can attract attention to her illustrations by 
working in color at the blackboard. Red, yellow, and 
green crayons are especially effective. 


The sixth step, then, in making bookkeeping instruc- 
tion more realistic is for the teacher to use interesting 
and colorful supplementary materials. 


Advanced bookkeeping is vocational bookkeeping. In 
order that such bookkeeping instruction may be of more 
value to the pupil, much practical bookkeeping work 
needs to be incorporated. Providing cooperative book- 
keeping practice is just as important to the vocational 
bookkeeping pupil as it is to pupils in other vocational 
areas. Wherever possible, cooperative bookkeeping- 
classes should be conducted for advanced pupils. 


The seventh step in making bookkeeping instruction 
more realistic is to organize cooperative bookkeeping 
classes for pupils in advanced—i.e., vocational—book- 
keeping courses. 

The effectiveness of vocational bookkeeping instruec- 
tion is measured primarily by the extent to which what 
is learned is actually put to use in bookkeeping posi- 
tions. Teachers of vocational bookkeeping classes should 
endeavor to place pupils in bookkeeping positions. In 
schools where placement bureaus are established, this 
means working with the placement bureau. In many 


(Continued on page 45) 
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“Charts have a definite and useful place in the classroom.’ 


Equipment and Classroom 


Layout For the Bookkeeping Room 


In considering bookkeeping and accounting equipment, we must not overlook the needs of our particular school 


By ALBERT J. PERRELLI 

Assistant Supervisor of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


The teaching of bookkeeping requires equipment and 
a classroom layout different from that found in the gen- 
eral classroom. With proper planning, we can reduce 
waste motion, provide equipment that will increase the 
efficiency of the teacher, and safeguard the health of our 
students and teachers. We must not, however, specialize 
our classroom equipment to the extent that it will ma- 
terially restrict the use of the room. In considering 
bookkeeping equipment, we can not afford to overlook 
the needs of our particular school and the administra- 
tor’s point of view in trying to eliminate waste. 


In the school that offers a course in clerical or office 
practice, it would be practical to use the clerical prac- 
tice room for bookkeeping instruction. Besides utilizing 
the clerical practice room and thereby making it easier 
to justify such a room, the bookkeeping student will be 
placed in a room comparable to that which he will meet 
on the job; he will have the use of adding and calculat- 
ing machines; and he will be provided with ample work- 
‘ing space. 

Many times the duty of recommending equipment and 
¢lassroom layout falls upon the teacher. It becomes his 
responsibility to show that the teaching of bookkeeping 
requires : 


1. unusual demands for blackboard space, 

2. a larger working area for the student. 

3. consideration of the possibility of using office ma- 
chines, 


4. more teaching on the individual basis, and there- 
fore, more than the ordinary floor space is desira- 
ble. 

Equipment 
Blackboards: The proper teaching of bookkeeping re- 
qjuires a great deal of blackboard space. Sometimes the 
teacher will need enough space to demonstrate an entire 
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bookkeeping cycle—journal entries, ledger, trial balance, 
statement of profit and loss, and balance sheet. Some of 
the bookkeeping forms can be permanently ruled on the 
blackboard, thereby saving the teacher much time and 
labor. The ruling may be made in white paint or merely 
scratched on the surface. Slate provides the best writing 
surface, but a composition made of gypsum will prove 
satisfactory. 

Desks: The primary consideration in choosing a book- 
keeping desk should be the amount of working space 
provided for the student. The sizes recommended vary 
from the ‘‘ideal’’ desk of twenty-two inches wide by 
forty inches long and thirty inches high to the minimum 
of twenty-one inches by twenty-six inches. A single 
table twenty-two inches in width and thirty-six inches in 
length with tubular steel construction for legs would be 
the desk acceptable to both admiinstrator and teacher. 
The top surface should be of a new material similar to 
that being used rather extensively on kitchen and res- 
taurant tables. This material is durable and will undergo 
hard wear. The ordinary knife blade will not scratch its 
surface and pencil and pen marks can be wiped off easily 
with a cloth. It may be well to consider the purchase of 
tables of varying or adjustable heights. In this way, 
provision can be made for the differences in physical 
stature of the students. 


Machines: The question of whether to use machines in 
a bookkeeping course has provoked a great deal of com- 
ment. In some eases, the controversy could be answered 
by examining the objectives of the course, and in oth- 
ers, by the inability of schools to purchase such equip- 
ment. If possible, the average size class should have 
access to at least two adding machines and one calculator. 

Charts: Most of the charts used in the bookkeeping 
room probably will be teacher-made. Charts have a defi- 
nite and useful place in the classroom. The presentation 
of the bookkeeping cycle, the use of the worksheet, and 
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An alert teacher of bookkeeping uses all of the bulletin board space that is available.” 


the presentation of statements are just a few instances in 
which they can be used effectively. Charts can be pre- 
pared on ordinary white window shades. A battery of 
such charts consumes no more space than a set of maps. 
Charts may also be prepared on commercially sold 
‘*slate cloth.’’ 

Bulletin Boards: An alert teacher of bookkeeping 
uses all of the bulletin board space available. In fact, 
one writer on the subject suggests that cork bulletin and 
display boards be built directly on the storage closets or 
cabinet doors.? 

Other Equipment: Ample storage space should be pro- 
vided the teacher, as well as a sectional bookcase and a 
large table for holding supplementary material. Perti- 
nent reference material should be made available to the 
student. 

The use of an opaque projector or the relatively new 
Visual Cast would make it possible to present all types 
of bookkeeping and other business forms in a unique 
way. 


Classroom Layout and Floor Plan 
In discussing the floor plan for a bookkeeping room, 


one must consider the following points: 

1. the size of the room 

2. lighting requirements 

3. type of floor plan 

4. basie principles of classroom layout. 

The size of the room should be determined in large 
measure by the activity conducted within the room. Vo- 
cational training of any type requires more teaching on 
the individual basis and, therefore, more square feet of © 
floor space are desirable and necessary than would be 
required if all the activity was on a group basis. Granted 
that all bookkeeping is not vocational in nature, the use 
of textbooks, practice sets, and other business papers 
necessitate greater space per pupil. 

The same principles of good lighting that are followed 
in any classroom should govern in the bookkeeping 


classroom. However, since much of the classroom work is 
(Continued on page 44) 


Bookkeeping in the Small High School 


The major function of the course must be its contribution to general education 


By F. BLAIR MAYNE 

Professor of Business Education 
College of Education 

University of Wyoming, Laramie 


In the large metropolitan high schools where it is pos- 
sible to offer two years of bookkeeping as well as office 
practice, business arithmetic and other related courses, 
the purpose of the bookkeeping program may reasonably 
be vocational But why is bookkeeping being taught in 
the smaller high schools—the many schools that can offer 
only one year of bookkeeping usually with no related 
courses? Likewise many high schools have only one 
business teacher who must teach all the business sub- 
jects — shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and any 
other business courses that may be offered. 


Objectives 
It is an open question whether the main purpose of 
the one year bookkeeping course in these schools is, or 
should be, vocational. Well trained bookkeepers for be- 
ginning positions cannot be developed in a one year high 


1Becker, Arthur J.; Satlow, I. David; and Burmahler, E. F., 


‘<Bookkeeping Classrooms.’’ National Business Education Quar- 
terly, Volume V, December, 1936, pp. 14-17. 
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school bookkeeping course although it might prepare 
some students for routine record keeping positions. The 
major function of the course, then, must be its contribu- 
tion to general education. Most adults need to know 
how to keep a simple record of cash received and cash 
paid out and of earnings and expenses. Most of them 
will operate a personal checking account sometime. 
Many will need some knowledge of record keeping in 
connection with the work they enter upon—usually work 
of some type in small businesses or on farms. The course, 
then, should be developed to meet the primary needs of 
all students rather than to be purely vocational in the 
sense that it prepares for a specific bookkeeping job. 
This course can also be valuable as pre-vocational train- 
ing for those who plan to specialize in accounting or bus- 
iness administration in college. 


Changes Needed 


It is doubtful that the present traditional bookkeeping 
course achieves such purposes. If that is true, what 
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‘Less emphasis should be placed upon some of the advanced principles.” 


changes should be made? Certainly there should be much 
less emphasis placed upon some of the advanced princi- 
ples such as adjusting, closing and reversing entries. In 
many bookkeeping courses this end of the period proce- 
dure is introduced early and then repeated and empha- 
sized throughout the course. It is highly desirable that 
students go through the procedure of adjusting and 
closing the books and have some practice in doing so in 
order that they obtain an understanding of the complete 
accounting cycle, but it is questionable whether the con- 
tinued repetition is necessary. Even the student who 
takes a position as a record keeper is not likely to be 
given the complete responsibility for adjusting and clos- 
ing the books. 


In the advanced phases of the traditional course, more 
complicated adjusting entries are introduced, including 
the setting up of accounts for reserve for depreciation, 
and the adjustment of the accounts for the disposal of 
assets; recording the reserve for the estimated loss on 
bad debts; writing off an actual loss; and reopening the 
-eustomer’s account when it is paid after it has been writ- 
ten off; and making the adjusting entries for accrued 
and deferred items. Too much time is wasted teaching 
these concepts. Also, students have been required to 
master the formal construction of complicated and de- 
tailed financial statements when this time could have 
been put to better use in getting an understanding of 
these statements. 


Fitting the Course to Objectives 


The time saved in de-emphasizing the advanced prin- 
ciples could be spent on things that would more nearly 
fit the purposes of the course. In the first place, much 
more emphasis could be placed upon procedures. In the 
traditional course, the student is told to record the cash 
sales for the day. How are the cash sales for the day de- 
termined? Where is the cash? What is done with it? It 
is this procedure from the time of the sale up to the re- 
cording that needs to be taught as well as the entry. 
Similarly, questions about the payment of cash should be 
answered. How is the amount to be paid determined ? 
Is currency really used to pay the account or is it paid 
by check? The student needs to know how to check the 
actual cash received against the amounts recorded, the 
procedure for making a deposit, the procedure for pay- 
ing a bill from the checking of the invoice to making 
out the check, how to operate a petty cash fund and how 
to reconcile a bank statement. 


Greater attention should be given to the actual method 
of recording charges to customers. The purpose and use 
of the sales ticket or sales invoice should be explained. 
Many companies at the present time use the sales ticket 
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as the original entry and record directly from the sales 
ticket to the ledger. Others use the sales tickets as a 
ledger. The use of sales tickets in place of a journal or 
a customer’s ledger may be taught in connection with 
regular textbook problems by having the students make 
out a sales ticket for each sales transaction given in a 
problem. Pads of sales tickets may be purchased at most 
stationery stores. The total of the charge sales to be 
recorded in the ledger may then be determined by total- 
ing all of the sales slips. The slips may then be used as 
the source of information for posting to the customers’ 
ledger accounts, or they may be filed alphabetically and 
as such replace the accounts. By such a method the stu- 
dent is taught the need for sales slips, their use, and the 
source of the information that he is to record. He will 
have more understanding of the actual operation of the 
business than if he is merely told that a customer bought 
goods for $23.50 on account. 


Most bookkeeping students are going to be on a pay- 
roll at some time. A few may be required to make up a 
payroll. In either case, they need to have some idea as 
to how it is prepared. They need to have an understand- 
ing of the purpose and meaning of the federal social 
security, state unemployment, and federal income tax 
withholding laws. This training is needed far more than 
intensive drill on how to record the total amount of the 
payroll and the total deductions. 


More Realistic Sets Needed 


More realistic sets of books should be presented along 
with variations applicable to different types of businesses. 
The traditional purchase, sales, cash receipts and cash 
payments journals wil! not be found in use in many busi- 
nesses. Many companies use sales tickets and purchase 
invoices to replace either or both the special journals and 
the subsidiary ledgers. All businesses, large or small, 
attempt to set up their records so that they may record 
the information they need in the simplest possible man- 
ner. They use only those journals which are necessary 
for them and they add special columns to fit their needs. 
Although it is not desirable to teach a great variety of 
kinds of sets of records, an understanding of the adapta- 
bility of records is desirable. 


It is easy and more realistic to teach the adaptability 
of records to small businesses that are of the non-mer- 
chandising type and operate on a cash basis. Many of 
these businesses find it more economical and practical to 
operate single entry sets of books or to keep books on a 
cash basis strictly. Often a ledger is not used at all. 
Records of this type, adaptable to records of individuals, 
professional men, farmers and small businesses, are more 
useful to the average student than the accrual method 
applied to the larger merchandising firms. 
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Progress will be faster if the students understand clearly the real purpose of the course.” 


Improving The Teaching of Bookkeeping 


Daily lesson plans may do much to improve the teaching of bookkeeping and accounting 


By JULIUS ROBINSON 
Head, Department of Business Education 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


One of the best ways of improving the teaching of 
bookkeeping in the high schools is to improve the meth- 
ods of teaching first year accounting in the teacher- 
training institutions. Teachers are inclined to use the 
same methods and procedures in teaching high school 
students that they have learned from their college in- 
structors. 

Preliminary Planning 

One way of improving the teaching is to improve the 
planning. Good planning will give thought to: 

1. Goals to be achieved. The teacher should write 
down the expected outcomes of the course and of each 
unit. Then he should become so imbued with these goals 
that all his teaching is motivated by them. 


2. Lesson planning for the entire semester. A syllabus 
should be prepared which outlines the work or units to 
be covered during the semester. The syllabus is helpful 
as a general guide for the course, especially for a begin- 
ning teacher. The outline should be flexible as one cannot 
always foresee the exigencies that may arise during the 
term. 

3. Basic materials to be used. All materials should be 
listed; such as text, workbooks, charts, blackboards, 
films, special business forms not included in the text, 
practice sets, tests, duplicated materials and reference 
books. Plans should be made for the use of these mate- 
rials. 

4. Community resources to be used. The teacher 
should contact and make a list of business firms which 
will cooperate in providing work experience cor the stu- 
dents, and he should discover opportunities for class 
visitations. He should also make a list of business men 
who are willing and capable of talking to the class about 
bookkeeping practices. 


Daily Lesson Plans 
The making of daily lesson plans may do much to im- 
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prove the teaching. Good planning is essential to good 
teaching. The plan should be made for the entire class 
period including the review, the lesson proper, and the 
assignment. A written plan may not be essential for the 
experienced teacher, but the act of preparing a written 
plan tends to organize the lesson better in the teacher’s 
mind. This is desirable for both experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers. 


Introduction of Course 


A good start is important in doing an improved job of 
teaching. The introduction of the course should give the 
students an over-all picture of what they should expect 
to learn. Progress will be faster if the students under- 
stand clearly the real purpose of the course. The first 
lesson might begin with the personal business experiences 
of the students. The instructor can then proceed to 
develop the bookkeeping cycle by relating each step to 
the experiences of the students. The complete cycle 
should be presented in its simplest form within the first 
few days so that the student sees the relationship be- 
tween a transaction and how it gets into the records and 
how it affects the condition of the business. Emphasis 
should be placed on accurate reasoning and understand- 
ing the ‘‘why”’ of the recording and the ultimate effect 
the transaction will have on the business. 


Methods of Presentation 


A method of presenting subject matter which calls for 
maximum student participation and minimum teacher 
participation should be employed. A combination of the 
discussion and laboratory methods is recommended. The 
role of the instructor is to guide the discussion and dem- 
onstrate the practical application of principles. The class 
period should start with a discussion of phases of pre- 
vious assignments which caused difficulty. This part of 
the discussion usually starts naturally by the students 
asking questions about certain phases of the assignment 
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“Good planning is essential to good teaching.” 


which they did not comprehend. Demonstrations on the 
blackboard by the instructor or by the most capable stu- 
dents may be desirable for illustrative purposes during 
the discussion. 


The new assignment should be made and explained 
thoroughly by the instructor. Blackboard demonstrations 
may be helpful here. The assignment probably is the 
most important part of the presentation. It should be 
made early enough in the class period for a thorough 
demonstration and for some supervised laboratory work. 
In this way the instructor has an opportunity to clear 
up misinterpretations concerning the assignment and the 
students will be better prepared for their outside work. 


Opportunities to Apply Bookkeeping Principles 


To do an improved job of teaching, better opportuni- 
ties may be provided for the application of principles to 
practical business situations. A few appropriate oppor- 
tunities available to most instructors are: 


1. Work experience in the business offices of the com- 
munity. 


2. Visitations to business offices. 
3. The collection of business forms and records used 


in the community. 
4. Inviting business men to the classrooms to speak. 


5. Practical situations brought to the classroom 
through the work experiences of the instructor. 


6. Practice sets to supplement the textbook. 


A part time work experience program in first year ac- 
counting, preferably in the second semester, provides 
training that can not be duplicated in the classrooms. 
The students have opportunities to make application of 
principles to business practices that are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those presented in the text. They also de- 
velop business habits and learn to cooperate with other 
employees. There are four plans which have been de- 
veloped to bring the school and the office together in 
training office workers. These plans are: 


1. Alternate school and job plan. The students work 
in the office part of the day and attend school part of the 
day. 


Frequently, the students work in pairs, exchanging 
places with each other in school and at work. Sometimes 
the trade is made each half day, sometimes each week, 
and occasionally each two weeks. 


2. After school and Saturday plan. This plan does 
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not interfere with classroom activities, but it does reduce 
a student’s time for extra-curricular activities. 


3. Occasional practice plan. Sometimes students re- 
ceive employment to substitute while regular employees 
are on vacation. 


4. Daily short-hour plan. The students work during 
the peak hours each day. The remainder of the time is 
spent in school. 


Well-planned field trips to business offices is another 
method of acquainting students with actual business 
practices. The students should be divided into groups of 
two or three and provided with a written guide of in- 
structions. Written reports should be made to the in- 
structor when the students return to the classroom. 


Further advantage can be taken of community re- 
sources by collecting a large variety of business papers 
and forms from local business firms. These forms can be 
examined, discussed, and displayed in the classrooms. 
The functions of these forms should be studied thor- 
oughly in connection with the recording of business 
transactions. For example, the filling out and the sort- 
ing of sales invoices into groups in preparation for entry 
into books can be done in the classroom. 


The plan of inviting business men, bookkeepers, and 
accountants to the classroom is another method of ac- 


quainting students with practical bookkeeping proce- | 


dures. The instructor should have the students prepared 
for such a visit. He should also counsel with the business. 
man a few days before the visit. There are limitations, 
however, to the plan of inviting speakers. Many busi- 
ness men are poor speakers and students are not inter- 
ested in lectures. The success of the method depends on 
the thoroughness of the planning. 


The instructor who has had actual work experience 
can constantly draw on his knowledge and experience to 
supplement the textbook in the classroom with actual 
procedures and practices used in business firms. The 
occupational experience gives the instructor professional 
poise and the satisfaction of knowing what and how 
bookkeeping procedures are used in actual practice. 


The use of the practice set is another plan of making 
practical application of bookkeeping principles. If it is 
impossible to send students out into business offices to 
practice while they learn, it is advisable to bring the 
atmosphere of the office into the classroom in the form of 
practice sets. The practice set should be based upon ac- 
tual studies of the type of business used in the practice 
set. The set should be a complete accounting cycle project 
but it should be short so that excessive repetition can be 
avoided. 
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“It is desirable to use problems requiring completion of the bookkeeping cycle.” 


| Teaching Adjusting Entries 


For those who expect to go beyond mere recording activities, 


By PAUL S. MILLS 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Every teacher of beginning bookkeping knows that his 
students go through a period of ‘‘false prosperity,’’ and 
although he is temporarily elated over the eagerness 
with which they attack and absorb this new subject mat- 
ter, he knows that the inevitable day will come—the day 
the students get their first real taste of that bugbear of 
all bookkeeping bugbears, the adjusting process. 


Many students who seemingly have mastered the prob- 
lem of making the proper adjusting entries to the satis- 
faction of the teacher, appear so only because they have 
been taught a well-defined procedure, and have been 
tested in exactly the manner in which they were taught. 
The author hastily examined seven bookkeeping and ac- 
counting textbooks which grace his bookshelf and in four 
of these, every entry or trial balance illustrated left the 
reader with one impression—the payment of an insur- 
ance premium results in a debit to an asset account, 
“‘prepaid insurance.’’ Not one of the four even suggested 
to the student that he may encounter a situation in which 
the debit has been made to an expense account, thus 
changing the adjusting procedure. 


One textbook took the opposite stand—always record- 
ing such an entry as a debit to an expense account. Only 
two of the seven books examined gave what appeared to 
be an adequate treatment of the subject. These illus- 
trated each of the possibilities at the time of recording 
the transaction, and explained the resulting effect upon 
the manner of adjusting the account. This was appro- 
priately followed by a brief discussion as to the advan- 
tages of a particular procedure which eliminates the use 
of reversing entries. 


One of the major points of consideration in selecting 
an accounting textbook should be the manner in which 
material on adjusting entries is presented. Does the au- 
thor seem intent upon turning out automatons, well- 
versed in his method but entirely ignorant of the fact 
that others may do it differently Is adjustment infor- 
mation presented in a practical, thought-provoking man- 
ner, or does it always follow the pattern ‘‘prepaid in- 
surance is $90’’? Is there sufficient variation in prob- 
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more emphasis must be given to adjusting entries 


lem construction, providing the student with ample drill 
in adjusting both to and from the same account? 


Teach More than One Method of Adjusting 


There will be many who will contend that the student 
need be taught just one method of handling adjust- 
ments; that once he has mastered this he will readily 
absorb the alternate method should he encounter it in 
practice. Perhaps the author should apologize for his 
lack of faith in the ability of most students to adapt 
themselves readily to such conditions, and suggests the 
insertion of one problem using the expense approach in 
the next examination for those who have been exposed to 
the asset approach only. The results should be con- 
vineing. 


The author saw this verified recently in an elemen- 
tary accounting course on the college level. The instrue- 
tion on adjustments had been based upon the recording 
of payments of insurance premiums and for office sup- 
plies in asset accounts. A test was given in which all 
original entries had been made in expense accounts. 
More than 50% of the students erred in making the ad- 
justing entries, indicating that they had memorized en- 
tries, and had not given much thought to the problem 
situations. 


For the student of high school bookkeeping, this lack 
of concentration on the adjusting process may be justi 
fied on the basis that very few of these students will do 
work requiring an understanding of bookkeeping theory. 
For advanced high school students and for those on the 
junior college and college level, the same generalization 
does not hold, and adequate treatment of the adjustment 
procedure must be insisted upon. 


Adverse criticism comes easily to most of us; construe- 
tive solution of the problem under consideration requires 
much more thought. It is admitted that all teachers 
consider adjusting entries among the ‘‘high hurdles’’ in 
bookkeeping, and that an apporach used successfully by 
one teacher may be no more satisfactory than a different 
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“Each problem requires individual analysis rather than the application of memorized procedures.” 


approach used by another. In any case, there are fun- 
damental principles to be considered. 


The “Why” of Adjusting Entries 


Why are adjusting entries made? The author’s three 
year old son asks ‘‘why”’ to the point of monotony, but 
to think that he should lose all of this curiosity by the 
time he enters an accounting class would be a bitter pill 
to swallow. But unless some perplexed extrovert raises 
the question, a teacher may be apt to brush aside this 
stage-setting process and hastily proceed to the ‘‘how”’ 
of adjusting entries. 


It should be pointed out that records are kept in order 
that reasonably adequate financial statements may be 
prepared at a given time; that it is especially desirable 
that the balance sheet show every asset and liability, and 
that all expenses and revenues pertaining to the account- 
ing period be accurately stated on the statement of profit 
and loss. 


The teacher should demonstrate that unless adjust- 
ments are made, the statements will not meet these re- 
quirements, due to one or all of the following conditions : 


1. Certain accounts are mixed; a part is an asset and 
a part has become an expense. | 


2. Certain payments in advance for services cannot 
be recorded correctly as income for the period, but 
should be shown as unearned. 


3. There are items which the books will not reflect 
without adjustments; e.g., accrued interest on 
notes, unpaid wages. 


It seems best to teach the adjusting process through 
the presentation of a very brief problem involving a few 
selected transactions, the payment of insurance pre- 
miums, for example. These transactions will be recorded 
directly in T-accounts, and a trial balance taken. The 
student now has proceeded through that part of the cycle 
with which he should be familiar. Moving up to a spe- 
cific future date, and with the accounting period in mind, 
a brief discussion should disclose the advisability of 
making an adjusting entry. 


When this entry is made, it should be pointed out that 
the manner of making the entry is entirely dependent 
upon the manner of recording the payment of the pre- 
miums, and the alternate method should be illustrated. 
Thus, students will learn from the very beginning that 
considerable thought should be devoted to the adjusting 
entries before any entries are made. 
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By means of a problem of such brevity as to permit its 
completion during the class period, the student can be 
taken through the cycle, and thus given an opportunity 
to see how and why adjusting entries fit into the picture. 
A similar duplicated problem could be handed to the 
student at the end of the period for completion outside. 
As often as possible, it seems desirable to use problems 
requiring completion of the bookkeeping cycle. Con- 
centration upon isolated processes is to be criticized on 
the basis that it allows the student to lose sight of the 
manner in which each process fits into the complete pic- 
ture. 


Problems presented to the student to test his knowl- 
edge should allow for considerable thought on the part 
of the student. Avoid mere statements of fact. To state 
that the unexpired insurance premium amounts to $72 
does not sufficiently measure the student’s ability. Even 
though he may know how to make the entry, such knowl- 
edge is of little value if he doesn’t know how to deter- 
mine the amount that is to be recorded. 


The author has used with success such problems as the 
following : 


Make the necessary adjusting entries in T-accounts for the fol- 
lowing accounts: 


Prepaid Insurance 


Jan. 1, 1946 60.00 | Feb. 8 Refund for 10.00 
overcharge, 

policy dated 

Jan. 15 


18 3 yr, prem on 
policy dated 
Jan. 15 130.00 
Feb. 15 1 yr. prem on 
policy dated 
Feb. 1 75.00 


Notes Payable 


March 1 1000.00 | Jan. 1 2 mo 6% 1000.00 
July 1 6 mo 5% 500.00 
Dee. 1 60 da 6% 500.00 


The accounting period is the calendar year. The first debit entry 
in the prepaid insurance account represents the unexpired bal- 
ance of an annual premium on a policy dated July 1, 1945. 


The solution of the problems illustrated above requires 
an understanding of the fundamentals which should be 
mastered before adjusting entries are considered. They 
require initiative and analytic thinking. 


Summary: For those students who expect to go beyond 
mere recording activities, more emphasis must be given 
to the teaching of adjusting entries. Teachers may have 
to supplement the textbook material in order that the 
student will understand the procedure thoroughly. It is 
particularly important that students understand the 
advisability or necessity of making adjustments, and 
that they realize that each problem requires individual 
analysis rather than the application of memorized pro- 
cedures, 
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“Is it possible that our students are not getting what they should from our bookkeeping instruction?” 


Bookkeeping Teachers—Wake Up! 


An analysis of duties performed by bookkeepers in a small corporation 


By MRS. LILLIAN HOPKINS STARKEY 
East High School 
Akron, Ohio 


Are we shackled by tradition? Year after year many 
teachers train their students to perform bookkeeping du- 
ties which very few will ever do. At the same time, they 
dwell lightly, or not at all, on the skills that they will use 
frequently. Some teachers are unaware of these facts. 
Some are enlightened, but won’t face actualities. Others 
point out that it won’t take the students long to grasp a 
working knowledge of these practices as long as they 
understand the theories of bookkeeping. 


But does this attitude make sense? Why not prepare 
students to perform the bookkeeping skills they will ac- 
tually use on the job? 


Recently, two of the popular bookkeeping texts in 

common use in Ohio high schools were analyzed. About 
the same things were emphasized in each. The exercises 
in one of these texts were made up of the following: 
53 journals, 15 ledgers, 26 balance sheets, 22 statements 
of profit and loss, 21 working sheets, 20 closing entries, 
16 adjusting entries, 14 trial balances, 8 post closing 
trial balances, 6 reversing entries, 9 balancing and rul- 
ing accounts, 3 columnar cash books, 5 abstracts of ac- 
counts payable, 8 abstracts of accounts receivable, 4 
petty cash books, 7 controlling accounts, 3 social security 
problems, 3 state and federal unemployment contribu- 
tions problems, 3 personal property and sales tax prob- 
lems, 1 check stub, 2 bank reconciliations, 4 deposit slips, 
3 notes receivable registers, 2 records of an individual, 
2 records of a family, 4 records of a social organization, 
2 records of a professional man, and 2 records of a 
farmer. 


These are the things the students are learning how to 
handle. But what do they do on the job? 


On the Job 


Many of the high school graduates in Akron, Ohio, go 
into large industries as bookkeepers. One summer dur- 
ing the war, the author worked in the cost accounting 
department of one of these large factories and had the 
opportunity to see what the employees in the various 
bookkeeping and accounting departments actually did. 


Many of the former high school students expressed the 


opinion that the bookkeeping course that they had had 
in school hadn’t helped them a bit on the job. Why not? 
Most of them did such things as audit invoices, write 
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checks, post to a ledger, make trial balances of various 
types, figure job costs, and prorate expenses. 

Where were the people who made working sheets, bal- 
ance sheets, statements of profit and loss, adjusting and 
closing entries? To get the answer to this question, the 
head of the accounting department was consulted. His 
answer was enlightening. The few people doing this type 
of work are college graduates who had specialized in 
accounting training. 

But what about the small office? Maybe the book- 
keepers here do the things emphasized in much of the 
high school teaching. To check up on this, the work per- 
formed by bookkeepers in four types of small offices was 
analyzed. The findings were substantially the same. Here 
is what the bookkeeper who works in the office of a small 
corporation manufacturing steel products and employ- 
ing 15 people did over a period of one month: 


PAYROLL 

Made daily audits of time cards and posted to the pay- 
roll book. 

Posted time daily to the cost records for each job in 
process. 

Made up the weekly payroll on which there were de- 
ductions for social security, withholding of taxes, 
and insurance. 

Prepared a currency and coin denomination chart for 
the payroll. 

Prepared the pay envelopes. 

Made a monthly summary of the payroll in order to 
figure the social security owed by the employer, 
with withholding taxes, and the state unemploy- 
ment contributions. 


PURCHASES 

Prepared purchase orders. 

Audited 40 purchases invoices, prepared tickler cards, 
and figured discounts. 

Filled out check stubs for 61 payments and wrote 61 
checks. 

Entered the 61 payments in the cash payments jour- 
nal. 

Note: No purchases journal or accounts payable ledger 

was kept. An entry is made when the bill is paid. At 

the end of the month an adjusting entry is made for 

outstanding bills. 
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SALEs : 

Fifty-three invoices were prepared and entered. 

Delivery slips were prepared for outgoing sales. 

Checks received from customers were verified for ac- 
curacy and entered in th cash receipts journal. 

An abstract of accounts receivable was prepared. 

Deposits were prepared in duplicate and entered on 
the check stubs. 

The bank statement was checked with the check book 
and a reconciliation statement prepared. 

Fifteen statements were prepared at the end of the 
month for the unpaid accounts. 


INVENTORIES : 

Perpetual inventory records were kept and materials 
used were posted each day to the inventory and 
cost records. 

Monthly inventories were prepared from the inven- 
tory records. 

Note: Physical inventories were not taken every month. 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

Figured labor costs of work in process. 

Prepared a trial balance. 

Kept fixed assets register up to date. 

Kept insurance register up to date. 

The closing work was done by an accountant. 


Recommended Content for First Year Bookkeeping 

Perhaps some constructive suggestions are in order. 
Here is an outline showing what is recommended for the 
first year bookkeeping course. 
BANKING 

Preparing deposit slips. . 

Counting coins and currency. 

Endorsing checks. 

Writing checks with pen and on the typewriter. 

Balancing the check book and making deposits. 

Interpreting bank statements. 

Reconciling the bank statement with the check book. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 
Balance sheet 
Statement of profit and loss 
Accounts 
Simple journal 
Posting 
Trial balance 
Working sheet 
Adjusting and closing entries 
Balancing and ruling accounts 


THE CasH Books 
Two column eash books 
Two page cash books 
Columnar books 
Petty cash book 
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INCOME ACCOUNTING 
The daybook 
Invoices 
Discounts 
Different types of ledgers for customers 
Credit memoranda 
Handling returns and receipts of money from cus- 

tomers 

Abstract of accounts receivable 
Statements 
Collection methods 


PURCHASES 

Purchase orders and requisitions 

Auditing purchases invoices 

Purchases journal 

Entering purchase returns and payments to creditors 

Posting to creditors’ accounts 

Abstract of accounts payable 

Tickler cards and files 
PayROLL REcoRDS 

Time records 

Calculating payroll 

Salary deductions 

Social security 
Withholding taxes 

Employee records 

Paying by check or cash 

Payroll reports 

Workmen’s compensation 

Social security 

State unemployment 

Federal unemployment 

Withholding reports 
PROPERTY RECORDS 

Inventories, both physical and perpetual 

Figuring depreciation and keeping a register for fixed 

assets 

Insurance policy register 
REPORTS 

Salesmen’s expense reports 

Income tax reports 

W-2 
Form 1040 

Partnership returns 
The accounting cycle is included in this outline. But 
the point of emphasis will have to be shifted from the 
preparation of statements, working sheets, and adjusting 
and closing entries if all the other activities are to be 
covered adequately. 

Maybe we are kidding ourselves if we cling to our old 
methods and materials. It is possible that our students 
are not getting what they should from our bookkeeping 
instruction. If that is true, it is time that we, as teach- 
ers, wake up. 
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A Philosophy For Teaching Bookkeeping 


A sound philosophy of education can develop within the present 
framework of educational practice, a workable methodology 


By RONALD L. AUSTIN 


Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 


Confusions, doubts, uncertainties are the first phases 
of reflective thinking, and form bases for felt needs. In 
the area of bookkeeping instruction there are today a 
number of such uncertainties. Should we emphasize 
clerical practice or fundamental principles? How can 
we reconcile vocational objectives with social and per- 
sonal objectives? Does the increasing trend toward 
mechanizattion of office procedures require an office- 
machines approach to bookkeeping instruction ? 

We might like to have these questions answered by 
extensive research, but as W. W. Charters says in the 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, ‘‘. .. practically during the immediate pres- 
ent and the extensive future major values must be dis- 
covered by judgment rather than by measurement—by 
philosophy rather than by science.’’ 

Vocational or Academic? 

Throughout most of its history, bookkeeping as a 
school subject has been considered vocational. But dur- 
ing the depression beginning in 1929, and even before, 
the strict vocational values of the subject began to be 
questioned. Educators pondered such statemens as that 
of Leverett S. Lyon in Education for Business: 

‘*Only about 1% of such workers (commercial workers 
under 18) are properly classified as beokkeepers. . . 
We are not getting all we should out of this subject and 
the time devoted to it should be shortened, or the teach- 
ing methods should be revised.’’ 

Lyon’s criticism was aimed at a period of bookkeeping 
instruction in which the training had become standard- 
ized almost to the point of stagnation. The practice set, 
onee the sole method of bookkeeping instruction, was 
definitely subordinated. The lecture method had super- 
seded individual instruction. The subject, although vo- 
cational in aim, had become academic in its methodology. 
As a result, during the thirties many teachers modified 
and revised teaching methods. Personal and social aims 
came to be included in courses of study as well as voca- 
tional aims. Teachers began to realize that bookkeeping 
could make a genuine contribution to general educa- 
tion. But if the statement of Thomas L. Norton in the 
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Regent’s Inquiry, Education for Work, can be accepted, 
by 1938 the approach of the great mass of teachers had 
not changed appreciably: ‘‘There seems to be no evi- 
dence that either school administrators or commercial 
teachers consider training pupils to understand business 
relationships or concepts as part of one’s general edu- 
cation to be an objective of secondary business educa- 
tion.’’ 
Traditional vs. Clerical Point of View 

Today, the increased complexity of modern business, 
the continuing division and subdivision of labor, and the 
spreading mechanization of office practice is somewhat 
bewildering to those who are training young people to 
enter commercial pursuits. The relative simplicity of 
former times is gone; the extreme diversity of present- 
day business multiples the problems of the business 
teacher. As efforts have been made to seek solutions to 
problems of bookkeeping instruction there have devel- 
oped a number of points of view. At the extremes of 
the current thinking are two opposing schools of 
thought : first, the traditional, or fundamental, points of 
view; and secondly, the clerical, or practical, viewpoint. 

The traditional viewpoint says that there is a set body 
of principles and rules of accounting practice which have 
been in existence since the time of Pacioli and which are 
to be thoroughly mastered by the pupil and then applied 
to specific vocational problems. The danger in this view 
is that the result of this emphasis on fundamentals will 
be a teacher-imposed set of dogmas instead of a series of 
pupil-evolved principles growing out of the meaningful 
experience of the pupil. 

On the other extreme, proponents of a clerical ap- 
proach reason that, although few of our high school 
graduates are employed as bookkeepers in the restricted 
sense, many do take clerical positions which involve as- 
pects of recordkeeping. Therefore, let us teach clerical 
practice, let us deemphasize rules and principles of debit 
and credit, let the pupil develop mechanical facility in 
the use of office forms and develop an understanding of 
office practices, routines, and procedures. It would be a 
very narrow philosophy which would accept this extreme 
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“Pupils need to have experience with something as real as possible.” 


point of view in its entirety. True, the initial duties of 
most high school graduates are likely to be routine, but 
this is no excuse for mere clerical training. Such a pro- 
gram is likely to develop people who are not capable of 
advancement, who are upset by a departure from routine. 
It may develop individuals who have no basic concepts 
or understandings of the reasons for recordkeeping. 
There needs to be activity in a bookkeeping classroom, to 
be sure, but activity that is purposeful, that has an or- 
derly progression toward foreseeable aims—toward aims 
that are clearly discernible to the pupil as well as to the 
teacher. Mere clerical training is likely to arrest devel- 
opment on a low plane; it ignores the development of the 
individual of a solid base of tested knowledge as a 
foundation for further experience. 


A Reasonable Reconciliation 


How can these conflicting points of view—the ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ versus the ‘‘fundamentals’’—be reconciled? The 
dualism of theory and practice still persists; but there 
ean be an integration of the two to achieve desired aims. 
Neither the practical nor the theoretical needs to be dis- 
carded, but they must be brought together to create a 
unity of purpose. This can be possible if teachers of 
bookkeeping are challenged to draw from pupil experi- 
ences, from community activities, from the operations of 
local business firms, and from innumerable other sources 
those materials which will provide pupil activity that will 
build a pathway leading step by step from present pupil 
learnings to future attainable goals. These goals, once 


attained, will be the springboards from which higher 
goals may be reached. 

There may be a fear on the part of those who have 
carried a drillmaster attitude toward bookkeeping that 
any departure from conventional teaching procedures 
may result in a softening or watering of the basic sub- 
stance of bookkeeping principles. But if pupil activities 
are guided properly, the fundamentals will develop as 
generalizations which grow out of pupil experience. 
Principles thus arrived at should enable a person to 
adapt himself to a variety of vocational duties; he will 
not be restricted to specialized tasks for which he has 
had specific training. The pupil needs to have experience 
with something as real as possible. It will vitalize his ex- 
perience and stimulate his effort. But it should not be 
like the using of a giant crane which lifts a part of an 
office and drops it into the classroom. Such an experience 
may be valuable, but only insofar as it affords meaning 
and insight. It has value so long as it does not mechanize 
practice. If it kills adaptability, it fails. 

A sound philosophy of education can develop, within 
the present framework of educational practice, a work- 
able methodology which will at the same time conform 
to contemporary business practice, develop those book- 
keeping and accounting principles which apply to a va- 
riety of record-keeping situations, and provide an under- 
standing of business relationships through which the 
pupil may be assisted in making adjustments to his work 
and to his life. Such a philosophy would fuse together 
all aims—personal, social, and vocational—into a com- 
mon purpose. 


Vitalizing the Accounting Course 


Teachers should supply additional material to supplement textbook fundamentals 


By JAMES BLANFORD 
Instructor, Department of Business Education 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


Too often we teachers tend to stress theory to the detri- 
ment of practicability. Granted that we must have a 
philosophy and a set of objectives as a basis for educa- 
tion, still some provision must be made for the practical 
application of these principles. 
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Lack of this practical application of basic principles is 
evident in many of our college accounting classes as well 
as in great numbers of our high school bookkeeping 
classes. How often has the complaint been made by our 
graduates that the material presented to them in class 
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“Accounting practices and problems are a real headache to the average small business.” 


seemed of little value to them on the job and that addi- 


tional understanding was necessary. In a way, this has 
been a criticism of the textual material available for ac- 
counting and bookkeeping classes, but this is not valid. 
It is an impossibility for accounting and bookkeeping 
texts to explain or illustrate all the various types of ac- 
counting systems used in business today. But it is pos- 
sible for the teacher to supply additional material to 
supplement textbook fundamentals. The fundamentals 
expounded in textbooks can be applied to almost all sit- 
uations if practice has been given toward that applica- 
tion. 

Recently a certified public accountant spoke before a 
college accounting class. The gist of his talk was this: 
Don’t be alarmed if you hear rumors that textual mate- 
rial and acounting practices differ. Upon starting your 
first job, it is true you may seem to be lost in a maze of 
unrelated material. Just remember to apply the funda- 
mental principles you have learned and your work will 
come out all right. Also remember that what you are 
learning in class constitutes the ideal situation. You un- 
doubtedly will find many instances of accounting pro- 
cedure which do not conform to the best principles of 
accounting. Don’t attempt to set up a reform move- 
ment all of your. own. The business man may have some 
ideas of his own about the matter and he has been work- 
ing at it a lot longer than you have. 


Present Practical Problems 


Is it possible for accounting instructors to present 
practical problems to their classes? Definitely, yes! 
However, it will necessitate a great deal more work and 
preparation than is usually given to the planning of a 
typical lesson. It is not necessary to stick to the prob- 
lems and practice sets that come with the textbook. Go 
out into the community where you are teaching and get 
some actual problems. There is a wealth of material 
available—it just takes some initiative to go and get it, 
and you will be surprised how much it will vitalize your 
class. 

One may object that this is more easily said than done, 
and that business men will not approve of their confi- 
dential records being aired in the classroom. Despite the 
forbidding appearance that some business men have, 
most of them are very cooperative. Of course, it will 
necessitate a selling job, both of yourself and of the idea 
you are attempting to get across, but with a little tact 
and discretion it can be done. Approach some of your 
local businessmen, preferably from some of the smaller 
businesses. Ask to see some of their working sheets and 
statements. As for the confidential part of their records, 
figures can be changed very easily and the business man’s 
name need not enter into the picture. Once you have 
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gained their confidence, the rest is easy. Small corpora- 
tions are also a good source for your material. Account- 
ing practices and problems are a real headache to the 
average small business today, and in many instances the 
owner will appreciate any constructive suggestions you 
and your classes may be able to give him. Remember, 
too, that not all accounting is of the double entry type. 
It will be well to get a complete cross-section of the ma- 
terial available. 


Other Sources of Practical Problems 


One danger that must be avoided is the use of mat- 
erial that is too involved. It is best, for a while at least, 
to obtain information only from the smaller businesses.. 
Don’t be afraid to get your feet wet. It is a sad fact that 
many accounting instructors are afraid to go out and 
inspect a set of books because they have not had any 
actual experience themselves. Study several sets of books. 
and see for yourself what some of the practices are. 
Don’t be afraid to ask questions if you don’t know how 
some transaction is handled. You can’t expect every- 
thing to be like the textbook; many business men will be 
sympathetic with your lack of practical experience. 

The small acounting services which are found in al- 
most every community provide another source of infor- 
mation. Many of these carry on their auditing proce- 
dures by mail, and as a result they represent a wide 
diversification of businesses. Some accounting instruc- 
tors are setting up small service firms themselves in their 
spare time. Where this practice is not carried out to the 
detriment of their other work, it can be an excellent 
means of getting practical experience as well as provid- 
ing for additional problems. 

Still another way of bringing practicality to your 
classes is to give the students an opportunity to set up 
the books for a business from actual conditions. Again 
the cooperation of a business man will have to be ob- 
tained but it will be well worth the time and effort 
necessary to get this cooperation. 

Field trips to various business houses can be another 
way of demonstrating practical methods. Too often field 
trips are made only to large business concerns, set up for 
machine accounting. While machine accounting prac- 
tices are on the same fundamental basis as other ac- 
counting methods, they are sometimes quite difficult for 
the average accounting student to understand while 
viewing the process. It might be more beneficial for field 
trips to be taken to places of business where the more 
elementary accounting practices are used. 

These are only a few of the methods which might be 
used to bring more practicability to the accounting class- 
room. Many others can be developed by the ingenuity of 
the instructor to help bridge the gap between class work 
and business work. 
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TYPEWRITING 
(Continued from page 17) 
developing an even stroke. As soon as the students show 
that they have a good duplicating stroke on their carbon 
copies, give them master sheets and stencils to type. You 
will have an added advantage from this assignment— 
your advanced students will be ready when the business 
department is called upon to do some duplicating, which 
very frequently happens. 

5. Stress rough drafts. Frequently advanced typists 
do not have enough rough drafts in their training. For- 
tunately, newer textbooks are including more rough 
draft work. We know how essential this activity is for 
job training because typists generally copy from rough 
draft when asked to do copy work on the job. 

6. Include manuscript typing. This provides an op- 
portunity for plenty of practice in using multiple car- 
bons. For variation to the assignment, and footnotes. 
bibliographies, and title pages. 

7. Advanced students need training in making ac- 
ceptable corrections. Exercises in crowding and spread- 
ing should be included in their assignments. 


Desk-to-Desk Checking 
While the advanced group is working, teach the begin- 
ning*group by individual instruction. All unison drills 
must be conducted when both groups can work together, 
which would probably be at the beginning of the period. 
It is surprising how much time can be saved by desk-to- 


desk instruction—observing a student at work, correct- 
ing his difficulty by demonstration, and then allowing 
him to imitate the correct technique. Desk-to-desk cor- 
recting is effective with the advanced group because 
weaknesses are detected at the time they oceur and the 
student is more aware of his difficulty ; consequently, the 
desire for correction is keener. 

Just as soon as the beginners show they are ready for 
word-level typing, begin drills on the 100 most commonly 
used word. The advanced group may participate in this 
drill. You can capture the interest of the advanced 
group by explaining some of the psychology that goes 
into building accuracy and speed on this type of drill. 

Within two weeks after the beginning typists have 
started, one-half minute and one-minute writings may 
be introduced. From these short timed drills, you will 
build to the two- and three-minute writings. The ad- 
vanced students may participate in these drills if they 
are given a higher standard for which to work. 

Both beginning and advanced students enjoy a dic- 
tated drill in which a word is dictated and the student 
types that word as many times as he can before the next 
word is dictated. Allow time for even the slowest stu- 
dent to type at least three words. Later you may use 
this same type of drill for phrase-level typing. 

To give the advanced group an opportunity to work on 
five-minute drills during the first two or three weeks, ask 
the beginners to type a review drill that is easy, and 
allow them a five-minute period in which to work. Do 


Applying business law to 
everyday, personal problems— 


Written especially for the student, viewed as a consumer, this 
new text stresses the application of business law to everyday 


personal affairs and problems, such as buying or renting a 


house, buying a car, taking out insurance, and similar situa- 


tions. Throughout, it follows the consumer approach, present- 


ing its material from the buyer’s, rather than the seller’s view- 


By Skar, Schneider 


and Palmer 


point. Recent legislation is fully treated. Numerous modern 


illustrations emphasize doing situations. Helpful Teacher’s 


Manual and Answer Key now ready. 


Flexible unit organization adapts the book to a 
year’s or a semester’s course. 


Functional helps to study include projects, study 
guides, questions, problems, and topics. 


Correlated visual aids — motion pictures and 
filmstrips — are listed and described. 


Teacher’s Manual and Answer Key covering all 
material is now available. 
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not mention anything about time, and comment only on 
the quality of the work. Suggest to the beginners that 
they relax during the period if they feel tense while 
typing the drill. Urge this relaxation even if it means 
the beginning student types a line or two and then rests 
before proceeding to the next line. 

After the third week of instruction you may have 
accuracy contests between the groups. If you have pre- 
sented the beginning lessons correctly, you should not be 
surprised to discover that many of the beginners are as 
accurate as your advanced students. 


Presentation of Letter Set-Up 

It is easier to develop fast output in letter set-up, if 
you withhold the letter set-up presentation in the ad- 
vanced group until the beginners are ready for this 
work. Start the letter set-up when the advanced group 
has finished its first series of assignments and the begin- 
ners have had about thirty hours of instruction. They 
are writing from thirty to forty words a minute. Use 
one letter style. Select that style most frequently used 
in business offices—the modified block form. Other 
letter set-ups may be discussed and their forms posted 
on the bulletin board. The advanced group would enjoy 
typing several letter forms. 

Start the letter set-up lesson by asking both groups 
to write the date line of a short letter taken from their 
textbecoks. In a given time ask the students to see how 
many times they can type the date using a separate piece 
of paper for each writing. This will not only speed up 
the writing of the date line but will also provide drill in 
paper insertion and paper removal. Train the students 
to estimate the distance from the top edge of the paper 
to the date line. 

When the groups have established proficiency in the 
date line drill, add the inside address to the drill. Again 
you will give both groups an excellent exercise in ma- 
chine manipulation—inserting and removing paper, 
using the tabulator device for indenting the date line, 
using the shift key, and the carriage throw. 

The above drill should be followed with similar prac- 
tice activity on the complimentary close. Stress the de- 
sirability of using the tabulating device for placing the 
complimentary close. 

After both groups have had enough practice on the 
various sections of the letter that demand expert ma- 
chine manipulation, ask them to write the entire letter. 
You will be surprised and pleased at the speed with 
which a letter can be produced. Usually the advanced 
students will admit that up to this time they had been 
much slower in writing letters. 

From this point on it is easy to plan the work for both 
groups. The advanced students will have longer and 
more difficult assignments, although the subject matter 
content may be the same for both groups. All the stu- 
dents will need practice in setting up a two-page letter. 
The advanced typists may know how to do this, but will 
they know the trick of placing the second-page carbon 
eopy on the back of the first-page carbon copy? Both 
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PACE COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Judged everywhere by the character and 
work of its graduates 


Through wars and peace and depression and pros- 
perity—over a span of more than forty years—this 
outstanding course has been taught with unusual suc- 
cess by selected schools the country over. 

Duplication avoided: Planned on the basis of an 
over-all self-contained course, needless repetition 
is avoided, time is conserved, and student interest 
is maintained. 

Modern: By continuous revision under the super- 
vision of an Editorial»Board, the course is kept 
abreast of current developments. 

Ready for immediate installation: Pre-planned 
on a semester basis, immediate installation may 
be made with assurance of continuous and logi- 
cal progression. Course planning is not necessary. 


Teachers’ aids provided: Teachers’ manuals are 
supplied for all semesters. 

The Pace Course in Accountancy and Business Ad- 
ministration is made available for resident instruction 
to only one school in a community. For information 
as to franchise conditions, cost of texts, and examina. 
tion material, address: 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


Dewey Shorthand 
TEACHERS 


have fewer dropouts 
attain objectives more quickly 
graduate more competent stenographers 


That’s why they like to teach 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks— 
introduce new workbook techniques which 
double the effectiveness of homework 


attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives 
in one year 


Teacher training is free 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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Eminently Practical — Widely Used 


ELEMENTS OF 
GENERAL BUSINESS | 


Polishook-Beighey-W heland 


gene success in teaching how to use business meth- 
ods in everyday life. Practical, clear, interesting, it 
has been adopted by scores of schools. Both teachers 


and students enthusiastically approve it. 


Explains all kinds of business transactions and business 
papers—how to buy wisely, use banks, credit and insur- 
ance, how to budget and invest, purchase, rent and run a 
home. Discusses taxation and economic problems; gives 
advice on choosing, getting and holding a job. Shows 
use of arithmetic in daily life. 


The workbook has 175 supplementary exercises, extra 
correlated arithmetic, 2-page reviews of each chapter and 
6 unit tests. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and colored business forms. 


i 

Boston 17 Dallas | 
New York Columbus 16 

Chicago 16 Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars. 

Atlanta 3 Toronto 5 | 

Perrelli Book Reviews 
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devoted to writing on papers and forms at the desk, it is 
recommended that there should be even better lighting 
in the bookkeeping classroom than in an ordinary room. 

The importance of color and color combinations in the 
classroom is being realized: more and more. The use of 
pastel shades for walls and ceiling proves very effective 
and does not cost one penny more. 

The floor plan used will depend upon the peculiarities 
of the room in question—dimensions, position of win- 
dows, position of blackboard space, ete. Basically, there 
are three types of floor plans: the straight line, the quad- 
rant, and the diagonal arrangement.” Whatever plan is 
chosen, the following basic principles underlying class- 
room layout should be observed :* 

1. Lighting and ventilation should be such as would 
assist rather than impede the progress of student 
health. 

2. Equipment should be strategically placed. 

3. All space should be utilized in the most efficient 
manner. 

In choosing equipment and planning classroom layout 
we should endeavor to imitate as closely as possible the 
conditions found in local business offices, and we should 
ever be mindful of the financial limitations placed by the 
administrator. Don’t suggest the impossible. 


2Tbid., page 16. 
31bid., page 15. 
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The unit on record-keeping constitutes an introduction 
to business, and at the same time prepares the student 
to keep his own cash record and other personal accounts. 

The twenty-two lessons in Gregg shorthand make up 
a condensed course, as at the end of the unit, the student 
is able to write in shorthand practically any word, and 
to use the skill both in personal work and as a founda- 
tion for later employment as a stenographer. 

With the text-workbook there is a teacher’s manual 
and a set of achievement tests. This course will no 
doubt fill the needs of small schools looking for personal- 
use courses, as well as those of schools of all sizes in 
which teaching materials for try-out courses in funda- 
mentals of business are sought. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 
Cecil B. Williams, Ronald Press, 1947, 427 pages, $4.00. 


In this new business writing book, Dr. Williams fol- 
lows the lead of the American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation in merging the theory of the college classroom 
with the tried techniques of the businessman. All through 
the book there are materials that reflect close and recent 
contact with business, 
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In addition to the usual sections on fundamentals of 
grammar and composition, business letter form, writing 
of various types of business letters, and other kinds of 
business writing, there are several unique features. The 
first one that strikes the reader is the correction chart 
appearing on the inside front and back covers. The 
complete course is charted in a way that enables the in- 
structor to refer the student to appropriate pages in the 
text with a symbol that tells why he is so referred. An- 
other new feature is the reading section of each chapter 
that provides the touch of realism needed to tie theory 
to practice. There are reproductions, too, of actual busi- 
ness letters, including a few for use in foreign trade. 
Other sections cover advice to dictators, correspondence 
supervision, radio advertising, and other practical aids. 

Dr. Williams evidently does not teach the simplified 
letter advocated by NOMA. There is mention, however, 
of the omission of the complimentary close and other 
steps toward simplification. 

Examination of the book proves that it is called cor- 
rectly, ‘‘an informal and practical manual.’’ The illus- 
trative materials are new and modern, a feature that 
appeals to the college student as well as to all other 
readers. 
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schools separate placement bureaus have not been set up. 
In such schools, the teacher of vocational bookkeeping 
classes needs to take the initiative in taking whatever 
steps are necessary to place pupils who have successfully 
completed the course in satisfactory bookkeeping 
positions. 


The eighth step in making bookkeeping instruction 
more realistic is to assist pupils who have satisfactorily 
completed the vocational course to secure bookkeeping 
positions. 


The bookkeeping course is well established in the sec- 
ondary school, both for its vocational and its non-voca- 
tional outcomes. In recent years the non-vocational pur- 
poses have been receiving relatively greater attention. 
Convineed of the values of bookkeeping, it behooves 
teachers of the subject to make their instruction as real- 
istic as possible. The eight steps discussed in this paper 
represent a few suggestions which may prove helpful. 


CGwo Ways to ENRICH YOUR 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. 

This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and 
prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen’s compensation 
insurance, and withholding taxes. 

The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50Student Hours - - $2.20 


This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant 
bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. 

It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, 
purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post 
to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers.’ All the work is done on genuine standard forms. 


(Less School Discount) 


(Less School Discount) 


There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. 
For complete information, write to 


rextzoox vivision Charles R.Hadley Company > pathfinders 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 
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NOW READY 


2. Letters 101-125—For testing 


A New Dictation Book for EVERY 
Shorthand Teacher 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 
IN SHORTHAND 
Book I—Printed Entirely in Longhand 


A carefully graded dictation text for use immediately 
after completion of the theory. 

STEPS TO SUCCESS IN SHORTHAND—BOOK I 
consists of six sections, each of which is a step to a richer 
vocabulary and increased skill. This longhand edition, 
while forming a key to the shorthand text, may be used 
for dictation to students of any system of shorthand. 


Shorthand Edition for Pitman Teachers 
For teachers of Pitman shorthand—this book is also 
published in Pitman shorthand for use as a class text. 
The Shorthand edition includes short form drills and 
phrase drills related to the letters. Also includes review 
charts of the short forms and contractions. 


Table of Contents 


. Letters 1-100 — Vocabula 
: comprises the 500 most said 4. Letters 226-250—For testing 
quently used words, together and reviewing Section 3. 

occasional less common 080-080. 
dae lary comprises the 2000 most 
frequently used words, to- 
gether with occasional less 
common words. 


and reviewing Section I. 
3. Letters 126-225 — Vocabu- 
lary comprises the 1000 most 


frequently used words, to- articles 1-50—General, non-— 


gether with occasional less 
common words. 


p Each Edition, $2 List 
2 West 45th Street PUBLISHING 
New York 19, N. Y. PITMAN CORPORATION 


technical vocabulary. 


Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 13) 


needs of the veterans in the particular community. Ex- 
perienced and capable instructors who qualify under the 
requirements of the George-Barden Act are secured and 
the program initiated. If instructors are not locally 
available, they may be brought in from nearby towns or 
cities. The results achieved by the program will depend 
largely upon the type of instructors obtained. Thus only 
men deemed as experts in their given field and superior 
teachers should be employed. 


A course of study should be set up to include the 
following: self analysis; business trends; community 
analysis; methods of acquiring a business; financing a 
business; choosing a location; store layout; store light- 
ing; purchasing and inventory control, recordkeeping; 
sales psychology ; modern sales technique; credit; store 
principles and policies; governmental rules and regula- 
tions and personnel management. 

A distributive education program may enable the vet- 
eran to work part time. This acquaints him with the 
practical problems and gives him an inside picture of 
what he will face when he operates his own business. In 
this way, it is possible for him to make an advance acid 
test and size up, in a comprehensive way, his prospect 
for success before he makes a final decision to go into 
business. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


with provision for 


individual differences 


By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


5th EDITION 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, you get a scientific 
pattern for developing typing power, which includes definite procedures for 
developing speed, control, and production. In the development of typing 
power, the student is carried through alternate drives for speed and drives 
for accuracy. As skills are improved on short writings, they are transferred 
to longer writings and production problems. 

Plenty of practice is provided on realistic copy, including adequate amounts 
of rough draft copy and other typing problems lifted from various kinds of 
businesses and from various departments of businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E. ic E 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth 
Edition, recognizes that there are indi- 
vidual differences in the classroom. In 
working for speed and control, special 
types of drills and exercises are designed 
to permit the students of different abili- 
ties to work simultaneously on the same 
exercises with the same timing. Bonus 
typing is also included periodically to 
take care of individual differences. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO DALLAS 
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Office Standards 
(Continued from page 14) 


22. Greater emphasis should be given to vocational 
guidance especially in the early years of high-school 
training. 

23. More realism in teaching has already resulted from 
the practice of commercial teachers’ taking occasion 
to secure first hand information by exposing them- 
selves to actual business functions through the 
medium of accepting business positions during the 
summer montlis. 

24. Increased attention should be paid to attitudes, e.g. 
office practice, answering telephones, assuming re- 
sponsibility. Emphasis should be placed on honesty 
and the value of holding specific information con- 
fidential. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 16) 


m. Lack of neatness in any item 
n. Failing to make a correction in carbon copy 
o. Any other error which does not render the tran- 
script unusable 
5. Total Penalties, subtract from gross words, then 
divide the net words by 5 to get wpm. 


The following advantages of this plan were observed: 
1. The nervous strain was gradually eliminated. 


2. Student learned to depend upon his typewriter to 
operate correctly and also to keep his eye on the 
shorthand plate. 


3. Emphasis was placed upon the value of keeping 
the carriage operating slowly as opposed to reading 
a few words then transcribing those words in 
spurts of speed. 


4. When each student proofreads his own transcript, 
he analyzes his spelling, sentence structure, and 
punctuation. An individual error list is kept. 
Each student studies his errors and not the com- 
bined errors of the class. 


We did this type of transcription every day for two 
weeks. After that I alternated the transcription—one 
day a five minute transcription from plates; the next 
day from his own notes. 

There is much to be perfected about my scheme. The 
fact that it has helped the student more than anything I 
have tried leads me to believe that ‘‘now it must be 
told.’’ 

/s/ WINIFRED WEATHERMAN 
Junior College of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SHORTHAND EpitTor’s Note: If you have a classroom procedure 
which has proven successful, won’t you ‘‘write it down and send 
tt in’?? 
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Reco anmended 


Books which stress the practical 
application of accounting 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING 


David Himmelblau. 15 lectures for beginners. First 
four cover the complete accounting cycle in its sim- 
plest form; the eleventh converts the business into a 
partnership and provides control accounts. Hints in 
the practice set help eliminate common errors. Teach- 
ers’ Manual available. Punched for standard binder. 


$2.75 (Practice Blanks, $1.75) 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 


Also by David Himmelblau. Covers concurrently the 
corporate form of a business organization, its manu- 
facturing accounts, and a system applicable to 
large-scale business. Last two lectures show how a 
manager may use the accounting system of a busi- 
ness to control its activities. Teachers’ manual avail- 
able. Punched for standard binder. 


$2.75 (Practice Blanks, $1.75) 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


J. Donald Watson. Introductory treatment of suffi- 
cient breadth to prepare the student for subsequent 
work in accounting, finance, foreign exchange, in- 
surance, investments, and statistics. Arithmetical 
calculations only. Separate workbook of 100 pages 
provides direct application of procedures in the 
text. Teachers’ manual available. $2.50 
(Workbook, punched for standard binder, $1.50) 
(Tables, paper cover, 50c; text and tables to- 
gether, $2.75) 


HOW TO KEEP ACCOUNTS 
and Prepare Statements 


Earl A. Saliers. Logical, self-explanatory presenta- 
tion of all the essentials. The principles explained 
apply to any business. Carefully formulated solu- 
tions follow illustrative problems of the most prac- 
tical type. Emphasized are the form, content and 
preparation of statements. $3.50 


AUDITING PRACTICE SET 


Paul E. Bacas and William Wider. An entirely new 
set of accounts, records and business papers giving 
materials for audit of a manufacturing corporation. 
Unique combination of text and drill work which 
can be used effectively with any textbook, for either 
one or two terms. Work of junior accountant and 
senior accountant outlined. Teachers’ manual avail- 
able. Loose leaves, in envelope, $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 8) 


affected. The simpler procedure to follow, where pos- 
sible, is to see what effect the transaction has on the busi- 
ness. 


Applying the Experiences 


When discussing these selected experiences the class 
will be ready to see that: 


All cash purchases by the students increase the 
cash of the business as well as increasing the sales. 


All wages received by students decrease the cash of 
the business and increase the expnses. 


Borrowing money means an increase of cash in the 
pocket and an increase in responsibility to repay 
at some future date. 


Lending money means a decrease of cash in the 
pocket and an increase in promises to receive money 
in the future. 


Returning bottles means that the business decreases 
its cash and inereases its right to exchange them 
for bottles filled or to receive cash from the soft 
drink distributing company. 

Buying clothes on credit means that the store has 
increased its sales and its right to collect money. 


The obligation to repay the loan has decreased and 
the ownership of personal goods has decreased when 
a knife is given to settle a debt. 


These illustrations demonstrate how close the relation 
may be between common experiences and the technical 
phases of bookkeeping. The discussion technique of 
developing and applying these experiences has several 
clear-cut advantages: (1) common experiences are re- 
called, studied, and used to understand different phases 
of bookkeeping; (2) fundamental experiences are de- 
veloped within the class in a more lifelike atmosphere 
than is possible through the teacher’s lectures alone; and 
(3) the fundamental problem of learning in a group is 
faced affirmatively. 


General Clerical 

(Continued from page 11) 
for the work in the other two towns. The Office Practice 
Class being a democratic class, the students were allowed 
to vote for the three individuals whom they believed 
could best represent the school and secure the informa- 
tion desired. The three representatives chosen were effi- 
cient. 

The representative students then selected by lot the 
firms they would visit. It was decided that letters 
written for appointments would not be satisfactory as 
all firms in each town were to be visited in the same 
afternoon. One girl who worked in the long-distance 
telephone office offered to call for all the appointments. 

After the appointments were made, each girl drew up 
a schedule of the firms she was to visit, and the time and 
order in which she would make her calls. 

With few exceptions the interviews were conducted as 
scheduled. After the survey was completed, the class 
had another general discussion period which included 
the following: comments and questions of executives, 
general attitude of receptionists and executives, appear- 
ance and size of offices, office equipment, and all inci- 
dents that could be helpful to the group. 

As classroom procedure, the project was one of the 
most enjoyable and most profitable that had been con- 
ducted by the Business Department. 


Typewriting 

(Continued from page 43) 
groups will need instruction in the following: half-page 
letters, semi-business letters ; filling in form letters; chain 
feeding envelopes and ecards; interuifice communications ; 
placement ‘of subject, attention and re lines; quoted 
paragraphs; and simple tabulations within letters. It is 
surprising how much drill even the advanced groups 
need on folding letters for the diffrent types of envelopes. 
How much more material is included in the course will 
depend upon the purpose of the course. 

In spite of any apprehension you may have in regard 
to having two groups in one class, you will find at the 
end of your course that the experience has been challeng- 
ing and one which you will not hesitate to repeat. 


FBLA 


The emblem pins of the Future Business Leaders of America for Leaders, Supervisors, 
and Helpers degrees are authorized for wear by members according to the degree 
held. They are available at the prices quoted from the National Headquarters. 


Gold Filled Pin 
LEADER DEGREE 
$1.90 plus 20% Federal Tax, $2.28 


Sterling Silver Pin 


SUPERVISOR DEGREE 
$1.60 plus 20% Federal Tax, $1.92 


Order from 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bronze Pin 


HELPER DEGREE 


Twice Actual Size $0.75, no Federal Tax 
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Among the Chapters 
Chapter 107, Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia. 

The Mercer University Chapter of 
FBLA has undertaken to establish an 
employment bureau on the campus. 
The Chamber of Commerce is ¢o-op- 
erating by furnishing the names of 
all big business firms in Georgia. A 
survey of small business firms is in 
process. Questionnaires have been dis- 
tributed to all students at Mercer 
University who desire employment. 
In this project, the Chapter will be 
of service to both students and _ busi- 
ness firms. 

Ray Harris, President 
Mrs. Zeb Vance, Sponsor 


Chapter 101, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


The FBLA Chapter at Southern 
University includes among its proj- 
ects tours of business firms in the 
state, interviews with businessmen 
and women concerning job oppor- 
tunities, discussions on work experi- 
ences and development of the business 
internship program. The Chapter 
also sponsors radio programs whicli 
feature better education for business. 

Blanchard White, President 
Miss S. V. Totty, Sponsor 


Chapter 118, Phoenixville Senior High 
School, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 


This Chapter furnishes steno- 
graphic and clerical service to the 
teachers, publishes a shorthand paper, 
and brings businessmen to speak to 
the Club members. 

Jo-Rose Kershner, President 
Miss Mary Ann Simkovich, 
Sponsor 


Chapter 111, Hillsboro Union High School, 
Hillsboro, Oregon. 


The Hillsboro Union High School 
FBLA Chapter visits the various 
businesses in Portland. In this way 
the members have an opportunity to 
see business training in action. 

Helen Seus, President 
Mrs. Grace Palmer, Sponsor 
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Chapter 114, Bethel High School, Bethel, 
North Carolina. 


Club members serve as a speakers’ 
bureau and speak before school assem- 
blies, luncheon clubs, and_ other 
groups on informational and inspira- 
tional topics which concern business 
training and the schools. 

Elizabeth Strickland, President 


Chapter 119, Bloomsburg High School, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


One of the major projects is that of 
making a survey to determine the 
types of business machines which are 
used in the various offices in Blooms- 
burg. The club members then learn 
the operation of the machines so that 
they may be better prepared for the 
jobs they will fill following gradua- 
tion. A typewriting and duplicating 
service is also maintained for the 
teachers in the high school and com- 


munity. ,,. 
Richard Cromley, President 


William I. Reed, Sponsor 


FBLA Advisors Appointed 

Six district FBLA advisors have 
been appointed to represent the Unit- 
ed Business Edueation Association. 
Each of the advisors is a member of 
the National Council for Business 
Edueation (UBEA’s Executive 
Board). The advisors are: Vortheast- 
ern District—Dr. Frank H. Ash, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs; Mid- 
dle Atlantic District—Mr. S. Gordon 
Rudy, Public Schools, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; South District — Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of 


FBLA members who have dues paid for 

1947-48 are now proudly displaying their 

membership cards. Gold-seal cards are is- 

sued to holders of the leaders degree, silver- 

seal cards to supervisors, and bronze-seal 
cards to helpers. 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
Sponsored by 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Name Frances Williams 
Membership dues paid for semester ending Jan, 948 


KE 
Chapter Sponsor 


National Executive Secretary 


Tennessee, Knoxville; Central Dis- 
trict—Dr. Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois; Western District—Miss Mary 


Bell, Northwest Oklahoma Junior 
College, Tonokawa, Oklahoma; and 
Pacific District—Miss Clara Voyen, 
Albany High School, Albany, Oregon. 


Miss Jennie Horne who organized 
Chapter 55 at Kennebunk High 
School, Kennebunk, Maine, is now 
sponsor of chapter 110, Whitcomb 
High Sehool, Bethel, Vermont. 

Miss Jane Miller is the new sponsor 
of Chapter 99, West View High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
She succeeds Miss Jane C. Little who 
has joined the staff at Pennsylvania 
State College for Women in Pitts- 
burgh. 


FBLA State Committees 

The FBLA State Committees are 
now in process of being organized. 
It will be the duties of these com- 
mittees to inform business teachers 
and principals about FBLA, to en- 
courage the formation of chapters and 
conduct the installation services of 
new chapters, and to arrange for an 
annual FBLA Day in co-operation 
with a college or university. 

States which already have chairmen 
are: Arizona—Mr. E. A. Brock, Phoe- 
nix Union High School, Phoenix; 
Arkansas—Miss Ellen Menard, Hel- 
ena High School, Helena; California 
—Mr. J. H. Martin, Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton; Colorado—Miss 
Marie Robinson, Manual High School, 
Denver; Georgia—Mrs. Zeb Vance, 
Mercer University, Macon. 

Tdaho—Mrs. Rose Voget, Nampa 
High School, Nampa; Indiana—Dr. 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State College, 
Muncie; ZJowa—Miss Muriel Gaynor, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Kansas—Miss Loda Neweomb, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; Mis- 
souri—Mr. E. W. Alexander, Central 
High School, St. Louis; New Mexico 
—Mrs. Virginia Reva, The University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Mr. Stuart 
(Continued from page 20) 


tude is essential to the success of any 
subsequent sales training program. 

The film shows how Mr. Stuart, the 
proprietor of a small retail store, sud- 
denly realizes that competition is 
again returning and that he and his 
salespeople are not doing everything 
possible to help customers buy and 
thereby encourage them to come to his 
store first. It shows how he found 
the answer to improved customer re- 
lations in a buyers’ market and how 
he corrected the bad selling habits 
which had developed in his salespeo- 
ple when merchandise was scarce and 
customers were in no position to trade 
in the stores they preferred. 

The film requires approximately 34 
minutes of running time and is 16 
mm. synchronized sound on black and 
white film. 

A handout leaflet, ‘‘Sales Training 
Suggestions for Small Stores,’’ is be- 
ing used with the film. It contains 


specific suggestions which can be in- 
corporated in a sales training pro- 
gram in stores which might ordinarily 
consider themselves too small to have 
such a program. 

Although designed for small inde- 
pendent retailers and their salespeo- 
ple, ‘‘Mr. Stuart Answers the Ques- 
tion’’ should be of special interest to 
classes in retail selling and distribu- 
tive education because of its emphasis 
on developing in salespeople proper 
attitudes toward customers. 

Both the film and copies of the 
handout leaflet may be obtained from 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce* by business educational 
eroups, retail associations, and others 
wishing to use the film. Such groups 
are invited to make their wishes 
known to the nearest field office of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
film is available without charge ; how- 
ever ,any expense involved in its use 
or for shipping, must be borne by the 
sponsoring groups. 


*UBEA ForuM, May 1947, page 23. 


FBLA State Committees 
(Continued from page 49) 


North Carolina—Miss Evelyn Fow- 
ler, The Womans College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro; Okla- 
homa—Miss Mary Bell, Northern Ok- 
lahoma Junior College, Tonkawa; 
Oregon—Miss Clara Voyen, Albany 
High School, Albany. 

Utah—Mrs. Evan N. Croft, Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo; Vir- 
ginia—Mrs. Elizabeth Burmahln, E. 
C. Class High School, Lynchburg; 
Wisconsin — Dr. Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater ; 
and West Virginia—Miss Madalene 
Smith, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. The chairman in Ha- 
waii is Mr. William Belt, Maui High 
School, Hamakuapoka. 

These chairmen and members of the 
committee are the persons with whom 
ehapter sponsors should work in an 
effort to organize the State FBLA 
Chapter and plan for a state-wide 
program. 


Office and Clerical Practice 


(Continued from page 9) 

as part of a general course in office practice or office 
machines. If a whole term of instruction, consisting of 
one period a day, is required for the course, occupational 
competence should be attained at the end of the course. 

In addition to the payroll summaries and sales analy- 
sis material covered in the machine schools three sugges- 
tions could be made as a means of improving the public 
school course. First, there should be a series of location 
drills and exercises on the numeric keyboard, much like 
the drills and exercises given in beginning typewriting, 
to increase the student’s accuracy in locating keys and to 
insure the use of the proper fingers in so doing. Second, 
an explanation of the principal functions of the sorting 
machine should be given accompanied by a demonstra- 
tion of the operation of the machine so that the student 
will realize that it is just as important to strike a key in 
the correct column of the ecard as it is to strike the cor- 
rect key. Third, an explanation of the principal func- 
tions of the accounting machine should be made accom- 
panied by a demonstration of the student’s punched 
ecards going through the machine so that the student 
will have a better understanding of his work and a better 
appreciation of the importance of that work. Too often 
the key punch operator on the job has no idea of the 
importance of his work nor the role that it plays in 
general. A lack of proper appreciation for these con- 
cepts is responsible for the development of the idea that 
his work is dull and uninteresting. 
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State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York State 
New York City 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washineton 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 
Hawaii 


*New Directors. 


United Business Education Association 
Membership Goal for 1947-1948 


Membership Chairman 


Lelah Brownfield, Ala. College for Women, Montevallo 


Lena M. Pollard, Chandler High Sehool, Chandler 
*Mrs. Gladys E. Johnson, Senior High School, Little Rock 


*Mary Alice Wittenberg, George Washington High School, Los Angeles 
Catherine Sayer, High School, Leadville. 


*Harold M. Perry, State Teachers College, New Britain 


Betty Talbott, High School, Wilmington 


Mrs. Gladys Palmer, 


Langley H. S., Washington, D. C._ 
Frances McQuarrie, High School, Deland. 
Lloyd E. Baugham, Roosevelt High School, Atlanta 

*Marcia Witter, High School, Boise...» 


*Bertrand D. Holley, Western State T. C., Charleston 


Katherine Brown, Anderson High School, Anderson — 
Ruth Griffith, High School, Cedar Rapids 


Mary Irene Brock, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City 
*Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, Covington _ 


Wilbur Lee Perkins, Northeast Junior College, Monroe _ 


William S. Brawn, High School, Norway... 
Thomas M. Green, Baltimore County Schools, Baltimore 
State Teachers College, Salem 
Audra Whitford, State Teachers College, St. Cloud 


Bruce F. Jeffery, 
*Leslie J. Whale, Wayne University, 


Armon J. Lawrence. University of Mississippi, University 
*Lueas Sterne, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 


*Mrs. Brenda Wilson, Montana State University, Missoula — 


Helen Eighmy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Mildred Klaus, High School, Reno _ 

Regina Thornton, 
Bert Card, Orange High School, Orange 
Flovd W. Kelly, Highlands University, Las Vegas 
*Edward L. Cooper, N. Y. State Col. for Teachers, Albany . 
*Simon JJ. 


H. L. Woll, Devils Lake Jr. 
Pending 
Robert A. Lowry, A & M College, 


College, Devils Lake 


*Clara Voyen, Albany High School, Albany 
Pending 
E. C. Wilbur, Bryant College, Preldeace 


*Mrs. Rita Heape, Greenville High School, Greenville __ 
Hulda Vaaler, 


Jason, William toward Taft H. S.. New York City poet 
*Anne Barksdale, Wilmington College, Wilmington 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion _ 


G. H. Parker, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Eugene H. Hughes, University of Houston, Houston 
Nellie Ray, Snow College, Ephraim 

Catherine Nulty, University of Vermont, Burlington 

Emma Glebe, State College, Pullman 
Madelene Smith, West Virginia University, 
Clemens Wiseh, } 
F. J. Williams, University of Wyoming, haeicte 
Antonia F. Barkell, Insular Board, San Juan _ 
Mrs. Jeanette W. Tillev, University of Hawaii, 


Total 


Goal 
1947-8 
130 
| 105 
85 
50 
360 
185 
80 
90 
_ 280 
105 
100 
| ;; 
55 
100 
15 
50 
: 230 
45 
SED 
260 
105 
65 
| 140 | 
85 
430 
40 
| 
io 
100 | 
245 
45 | 
35 
85 | 
105 
wn 110 | 
ukee 140 
30 
50 
60 | 
| || 7,000 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im- 
portant part of community life. These successful text- 
books are doing their part in providing good business 


training in our schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 
1948 Edition 
Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
formerly Head of the Commercial Department of the James 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business fur- 
nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 


BUSINESS 


There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and _trans- 
portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin |. Stein 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore thei: skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 
seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness i arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and _ other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


BUSINESS LAW 
by Samuel P. Weaver 
1948 Edition 
Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 
tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 
application of the law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. A 1948 revision is in preparation. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
1948 Edition 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 


ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter composition. A 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 


and in correct English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16 DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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